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Psychological Effects of the Western Film: 
A Study in Television Viewing' 


I. The Theoretical Study: Working Hypotheses 
on the Psychology of Television 


F. E. EMERY 





INTRODUCTION 


THE initial purpose of the study was to televise a Western film to a child audience 
and ‘attempt to determine the nature of the psychological changes produced and 
further to determine which aspects of the film caused such changes’. 

A Western-type film was selected for showing to boys on the grounds that it 
would be likely to create a high degree of attention and interest and thus magnify 
whatever effects there might be. Before selecting the particular film an analysis 
was made of the themes, characters, and major actions of some one hundred recent 
Western films as revealed in published synopses. This analysis showed two major 
types of Western; those in which action centred on the simple conflict of a good 
man and a bad man and those centred on a trio consisting of two men, one more 
socially powerful than the other, and a woman. The latter type of film, which might 
well be described as ‘Oedipal’, constituted two-thirds of the present sample. It was 
expected that the effect of a Western film would be related to the basic pattern 
it followed and the manner in which this pattern was worked out. 

With these considerations in mind, The Lone Hand was selected. This film is 
not a typical Western. It differs significantly in that: 

(a) it displays both of the typical patterns—the good-bad centred on the adult 

hero and the Oedipal centred on the child hero; 

(b) both patterns are worked out in an atypical fashion. The good-bad conflict 
has the formal successful outcome but the outcome follows more or less 
accidentally after the prolonged victory of evil. Throughout the body of the 
film the adult hero has renounced good and there exists no positive adult 
hero. The triadic conflict in this film has the quite common unsuccessful 
outcome (unsuccessful in that the hero renounces his Oedipal strivings) but 
is worked out with more thanthe usual amount of violence towards the hero. 
The qualities of a nightmare are involved in one particular sequence on a 
cliff face in which the child hero is attempting to escape from being killed 
by a shadowy figure who he thinks is his father. 





1. This report has been given a limited circulation within Australia and a part was reported to 
the Annual Conference of the British Psychological Society in April 1959. 

The study was the first exploratory phase of the Television Project carried out by the author 
with the assistance of Mr David Martin for the University of Melbourne, Department of Audio- 
Visual Aids. The project is financed by grants from the Australian Broadcasting Control Com- 
mission. A second of this series, a more definitive study of children’s reactions to crime drama, 
is nearing completion under the direction of Mr R. S. Thomson. 
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These differences were considered important to our study. The first made it 
possible to study what personality factors lead a child to experience the picture as 
one of the patterns rather than the other. The preponderance of ‘evil forces’ 
(although there was not a single censorable act of sadism or lust) made it more 
likely that the audience would show some changes. The presence of the boy as the 
story-teller and as a central character added to the likelihood of the audience 
becoming involved and also provided an alternative hero for identification. 

A large number of techniques were considered for measuring psychological 
changes in the audience. The final selection of techniques was, within practical 
limits, dictated by the hypotheses underlying the study. It was held that within the 
normal range of personality differences to be found in four school classes of boys 
(43 boys in all), even though of similar age (10-5 to 13-3) and from homes of similar 
socio-economic status (lower-middle and working class), there would be no consistent 
shift in the direction or degree of aggression. This hypothesis was contrary to that 
put forward in the experimental studies of Siegel, Maccoby, and Albert. Each of 
these had predicted, in line with Fesbach’s ‘Hypothesis of equivalence of forms’ 
(11), that there would be a reduction in expression of aggression and anxiety about 
aggression due to watching films of violence. Their own studies had failed con- 
sistently to show such effects and it seemed most unlikely, on psychological 
grounds, that such a prediction could be made without specifying certain personality 
factors. It did seem feasible to predict that viewing the film would increase (at least 
temporarily) the child’s feelings of being confronted by a dominating and hostile 
environment. This prediction was based on the assumption that the child in identi- 
fying himself with either hero in the film (or with both at different times) will 
vicariously experience the anxieties, frustrations, temptations, etc., of the hero and 
will also experience the environment in much the same way as it confronts the 
hero. Thus, if the hero experiences a harsh, depriving environment then so to some 
extent will the person identifying with him. If the hero adopts a defiant, aggressive 
stance toward this environment so, to some extent, will the person identifying with 
him. However, when one considers how the film experience might carry over into 
the person’s ordinary life, the immediate problem is the lack of congruence between 
this life and the manifest world of the film. In the film world one may in identifying 
with the hero strongly wish to draw a gun on and kill the villain, but in the real 
world there is no such villain, no gun, and an absence of the concerns impelling the 
film hero to violence. It is in the latent content of the film that one finds a certain 
congruence and hence the greatest chance of carrying over into real life. Although 
the actions and concrete circumstances of the Western film are markedly different 
from those of everyday life they still involve basic features such as the general 
relations of men to their own actions and desires, to other men, and to the social 
environment at large. It is very likely that it is because of the manifest differences 
that the film can work out these basic problems and yet retain and entertain its 
audiences. 

On these grounds more specific hypotheses were set up about the psychological 
changes likely to be produced by The Lone Hand. 
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WORKING HYPOTHESES ON THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF TELEVISION 


The psychological after-effects of television are of considerable interest to the 
would-be social engineer; the psychologist is rather more interested in the prior 
question of what kinds of effect are likely to occur and under what conditions. 

As it happens this divergence of interests has had little practical influence on 
the development of the field. Attempts at guessing what effects are likely to occur 
and then experimentally testing for them have failed to show results except with 
the simpler effects like attention, information, and opinions. Even those persons 
most concerned with getting immediately useful results have been compelled to 
consider the broader question of just what kind of effect we could reasonably 
expect to find under the normal conditions of viewing television. 

It is this broader question that will be considered here. 

Entering the Viewing Situation 

The first stage in the process is that of actually moving into the viewing situa- 
tion. Typically, people move themselves into this, they are not dragged in. Thus 
there is an initial problem of determining the psychological forces that lead a person 
to viewing rather than to some alternative activity. A knowledge of these forces 
should not only explain why some people view and others do not, why viewing is 
more prevalent in some social groups than in others, but should also, through 
psychological inferences, provide a body of reasonable and interrelated guesses 
about what goes on in the viewing situation itself—about what psychological needs 
are catered for and what tensions are apparently resolved. 

If we confine our attention to why people select the fictional, story-type pro- 
grammes (because the main problems seem to be encountered here) it seems that 
they are normally seen as ‘recreational’, as ‘relaxation and release from the usual 
duties and concerns of daily life’ (Levy, 24, p. 528). 

More specifically, they can be regarded as ‘escapist’, ‘to the extent and in the 
manner that the recreational value of an activity for the individual concerned 
inheres either manifestly or latently in the fact that the action concerned permits 
the individual to identify himself in part or in whole with a state of affairs in fact 
not his own or to lose all sense of contact with his own state of affairs’ (Levy, 24, 
p. 531). 

These are very general considerations but they suggest: 

1. That movement into the viewing situation is in part governed by noxious 
features of the everyday environment, i.e. that there are some ‘pushes’ toward 
viewing. Hence such movement may occur even when the particular programme 
has little attraction. Bearing in mind the effort that has to be made and the competi- 
tion of alternative activities, this fact may partly explain the tendency of most people 
to go to the cinema regardless of the programme (Handel, 13; Wall, 37; Stewart, 33) 
and to sit before their TV sets even when they expect to see a poor programme. 

2. That the individual will regard viewing as a sort of ‘consummatory’ activity 
to be enjoyed in itself and not as a set of ‘instrumental’ activities that lead him 
toward some other real-life goals, i.e. that viewing exerts some ‘pull’. Contrary to 
this conclusion is the notion that will be expressed by some viewers, that they view 
not only because they like it but because it teaches them more about life, about 
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how people feel, and so forth. A detailed study by Herzog of women who regularly 
listen to day-time serials strongly suggested, however, that these beliefs are more 
like rationalizations of their self-indulgence than like real motives. Typically, their 
good intentions and new attitudes did not get carried over into their everyday life 
(Herzog, 17, pp. 54-5). 

The rate at which television viewing has spread gives some support to this 
notion that there is something about the situation which is generally attractive, 
some ‘pull’ over-and-above the ‘push’ of noxious aspects of the everyday environ- 
ment. The fact that audiences exercise, where technically possible, a good deal of 
selection between programmes and that different audiences select different pro- 
grammes (a selection that the U.S. television ratings show to be systematic and 
not mere dial-twiddling) indicates that part of this attraction lies in what is shown 
and not simply in viewing for its own sake. Thus while there is a general attraction 
to the viewing situation there appear to be differences in the psychological needs 
or tensions that are catered for by different programmes, or differences in the 
audiences of such a kind that the same psychological requirements are met by 
different programmes (Koffka (19) makes this latter point with some force in con- 
sidering differences in artistic appreciation). 

Friedson has assembled much evidence showing that an additional attraction 
of the viewing situation, in common with listening and movie situations, is that it 
is typically a social situation (Friedson, 12). Certainly the situation restricts social 
interaction, but there is some evidence that people appreciate simply being with 
each other and that many people prefer a situation where they are together and 
do not have to maintain continuous verbal intercourse —a point specifically made 
by D. H. Lawrence about the Australians in Kangaroo. 

If, as is suggested, television viewing is primarily “consummatory’ then, as the 
film producers have long contended, the popular demand will be for programmes 
that are above all immediately satisfying regardless of whether they provide any 
‘feed-back’ into real life. So long as ‘popular demands’ are studied solely in terms 
of ‘entry’ the facts hardly permit one to go beyond this position. Analysis of the 
next stage, the viewing situation, may go further in revealing how programmes 
of different ‘social value’ may be equally satisfying. 

If there is any sense in these suggestions then it is desirable to have much more 
information on the nature and strength of the environmental noxiants and direct 
social compulsions toward recreation (Oeser and Emery, 30), the psychological 
values, needs, obstacles, and habits that enter into the choice of television viewing 
rather than other apparently similar activities and into the choice of particular types 
of programme. The factually rich and often ingenious surveys carried out by Wall, 
for example, are not adequate to this task. As is amply illustrated in Hyman’s (18) 
recent text on survey methods, it is of little scientific value, and often hazardous 
for public opinion, to allow the collection of data to be guided by one’s common 
sense, so frequently saturated with common prejudices. It is necessary that the 
facts collected should be conceptually relevant and should have some bearing on 
each other and be capable of making sense or nonsense of one’s concepts. The 
analysis itself must go beyond the ‘nose-counting’ of the earlier studies. With 
adequate sampling Social Surveys have produced useful information on differences 
between social groups at a given time and on temporal changes in these differences. 
However, they leave us wondering whether, for instance, the boys who feel more 
loving towards their girl-friends after seeing a film (Wall, 37) are the ones who are 
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most addicted to movie-going and the ones who identify most readily—or simply 
those who have a steady girl friend. 

Existing psychological techniques are quite adequate for the study of the com- 
plexities of ‘entering the television-viewing situation’. Where, as is likely, it is 
necessary to consider a number of surveys, each with a different emphasis but 
comparable, then it is entirely feasible to construct a master-sampling-design for, 
say, the school-age population of a given metropolitan area. Conceptually there 
already exists, as a start, an eminently suitable model in Lewin’s (22) study of food 
habits. There is no lack of theoretical models for the more complex treatment of 
such choice behaviours (Tolman, 35; Chein, 7). 

Preliminary analysis of data collected by R. E. Craig and the author, in a 
limited three-year study of working-class children, indicates the sort of findings 
that may emerge from such studies. Differences in amount of participation in the 
various fields of escapist recreation (as defined above these include comics, radio 
serials, films, and television) are only to a minor degree due to difficulties of access. 
Generally a child will exhibit a sort of all-or-none behaviour; he will tend to be 
regularly engaged in all such activities or only sporadically engaged in all. Among 
those regularly engaged are some who might be described as addicts. Rather as 
with the phenomena of drug addiction, the child who is heavily engaged is attracted 
to the more exciting themes of murder and horror. However, the values underlying 
these preferences do not appear to be qualitatively different from those underlying 
the preferences of the more moderate ‘consumers’. It remains to be seen whether, 
as Wolf and Fiske (40) suggest in the specific case of comic-fans, the high level 
of participation and the choice of subject matter are both due, more or less inde- 
pendently, to the noxious, tension-creating features of the ‘addict’s’ environment 
or whether, as in drug addiction, it is the frequency of consummation that exhausts 
the powers to satisfy of, for instance, Western dramas. 

Discussion of entry into the viewing situation would be incomplete without 
reference to the common notion that because the aim of entry is escapist and the 
end-behaviour passive viewing can, unlike sport and other participant recreations, 
have no socially useful function other than dissolving psychological tensions—a 
sort of steam release valve. It may even be socially dysfunctional in the negative 
sense that such tensions are simply wasted or in the more direct sense that it 
seduces an individual from his real-life commitments. Though this view is broadly 
based on facts concerning the content of the mass media and characteristics of 
their audience, its psychological assumptions are too crude. The following analysis 
of what happens in the viewing situation will seek to question the assumptions 
that because there is no set to learn no learning can take place and that because 
the stories are not manifestly about the viewer they are necessarily irrelevant to 
his real-life adjustments. 


On Being in the Viewing Situation 

Studies concerned with the first stage, that of entry, can only give limited 
evidence of the possible effects of television viewing. The critical point of analysis 
is the viewing situation itself. Apart from the changes wrought by the sheer 
expenditure of time in viewing—and these might be considerable in the long run— 
the direct effects of television must arise here, if at all. 

Several features of the normal viewing situation seem to be obvious and at 
the same time relevant to a psychological analysis: 
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1. Release from Responsibility. It is a socially defined situation in that an individual 
settling down to view does not expect to be interrupted by others and will usually 
have set aside, for the moment, other affairs of his own. This social definition will 
often be reinforced by the presence of other viewers expecting similar consideration. 


2. Passivity. The individual normally does not engage in directed activity while 
in the situation except in the sense of attending, with more or less strain, to the 
programme. Gross physical movements in this situation are usually limited to such 
semi-conscious, self-referring behaviours as wriggling and chewing sweets. These 
secondary behaviours seem to be indicative of tension and may eventually be found 
useful as indicators, but for the present it is sufficient to note that they do not 
contradict the generalization that there is normally an absence of activity toward 
outside goals. This generalization appears to be equally true at the level of thinking. 
When we think about what is being shown on the screen, of why the producer did 
this rather than that, and so on, we are conscious of ‘standing off’ in a fashion 
quite distinct from normal viewing. 


3. Enjoyment. The individual normally enjoys the situation. This aspect has already 
been raised in connection with the forces bringing a person into the viewing situa- 
tion. The problem at this stage is the nature of the enjoyment. An initial qualifica- 
tion is that the level of enjoyment is not constant; most if not all people occasionally 
feel outright dissatisfaction with something of what they view. Nor, as is the case 
with pleasurable goal-pursuing activities, does there seem to be a common trend 
in the level of enjoyment such as gradually working up to a climax at the end. 
Although ‘the end’ does play a special part it is usual for a story-type programme 
to have a series of high points and it seems likely that the level of enjoyment follows 
these to some extent. A more important qualification is that the quality of enjoy- 
ment does not seem to be of a single kind; the enjoyment of a thriller, of a senti- 
mental family story, or of a comedy tends to partake of the quality of the particular 
film as well as of the state of mind of the viewer. 


The first of these characteristics is important for further analysis since it sug- 
gests that once in the viewing situation the individual is normally acting in terms of 
highly personal forces and not simply acting to please others. Nor is it likely that 
the individual’s behaviour can be fully or even largely explained away as a set of 
habitual responses that once established are acted out in each viewing situation 
regardless of its content. Beneath the manifest diversity of programmes and their 
content there does seem to be sufficient similarity of plots and situations to enable 
the formation of some habitual responses but the combination of these elements 
would probably make the response to any one programme quite unique. 

The second characteristic of the viewing situation makes it difficult to decide 
just what activity the viewer can be said to be engaging in. As has been pointed 
out, he does not see himself as striving toward any goal, and from the point of 
view of the observer, he is directing his activities only in the narrow sense of 
looking and listening. It seems more correct to speak not of activity but of ‘reaction 
to’ or ‘involvement in’. 

The problem of what kind of consummatory activity goes on in this situation 
has been sufficiently unclear to permit two interpretations. 

In keeping with a strong trend in current psychological theories of perception 
and personality, Fearing suggests that ‘It is a process through which the individual 
comes to terms with his environment at a dynamic, creative level. He is actually 
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seeking meaningful organization—meaningful, that is, in terms of its congruence 
with his existing interests, needs and motives’ (Fearing, 10, p. 172). A great deal of 
activity is assumed to be taking place at a perceptual and cognitive level (largely 
subconscious) as the motivational state of the individual guides a complex process 
of selecting, distorting, and re-organizing the given audio-visual stimuli. 

This approach in effect places the emphasis on the individual’s subconscious 
goal-strivings and regards the given audio-visual patterns as more or less suitable 
collections from which the individual can select those that best serve his strivings. 
If these strivings are interpreted as basically an ‘effort after meaning’ (and Fearing 
appears to favour this view), then mainly cognitive forces are directly involved, 
and there is little difference between this interpretation and the second one, which 
is discussed below. However, the experimental studies of Siegel (32) and Mac- 
coby (26) have, without success, attempted to demonstrate that the comparable 
activity of viewing a film is goal-directed in the ordinary sense. Both tested variants 
of Fesbach’s (11) hypothesis that experience of aggression on the phantasy level will 
tend to reduce a pre-existing need for aggression on the reality level. It was expected 
in these studies that children who were motivated toward aggression would select 
out of the films that material which vicariously satisfied this motivation. Despite 
close experimental controls no such behaviour could be demonstrated. 

The failure of these experiments is not in itself conclusive although Siegel sums 
up her experience thus: ‘Violent films may well have other effects, particularly on 
children’s beliefs, their role perceptions, and perhaps their values and attitudes.’ 

Rather more important are the distortions of common experience that are 
involved in the application of theories based on and developed to explain goal- 
striving behaviours. 

The initial step is that of denying the validity of the experience of viewing as 
passive enjoyment and insisting that what really goes on is subconscious goal- 
directed activity. Since Freud’s demonstration of the ubiquity of unconscious 
wishes this is a common enough step, but it still needs to be empirically justified in 
each instance. It has some prima facie support in that other forms of phantasy 
behaviour have been demonstrated to be reflections of unconscious wishes. The 
notion of a step-by-step movement towards a goal with subsequent release of 
unwanted or painful tension on achieving it seems much more dubious as an 
explanation of viewing. To explain the course of viewing in this way one would have 
to equate the end of the story with the goal; otherwise one would be left with an 
unexplained period of viewing after the goal has been achieved. However, experi- 
ence suggests that the end is not normally experienced as a release from unwanted 
tension; the end may in fact be accompanied by a sense of regret that it is all over, 
and in general is experienced as a more or less satisfying “winding-up’ of the story 
(rather like a brandy after a heavy meal). That the end-as-such has little intrinsic 
psychological value is demonstrated by audience behaviour when the ‘winding-up’ 
precedes or is obvious before the formal end—they begin to drift out of the situa- 
tion or get restless. In the sense that there may be goal regions in the programmes 
it is more reasonable to identify them with the climax or series of climaxes that 
occur within the story. Serial programmes throw some light on this problem. They 
are usually organized so that the end of each part corresponds with incomplete 
climax. The resultant tensions toward completion are resolved by further viewing 
—in other words, even in this case, it makes no sense to regard the finish of viewing 
as a goal. An alternative application of the goal-striving model, and one that is 
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closer to the reasoning of Siegel and Maccoby, is that a goal such as aggression 
is more closely approached with each incident of aggression that is viewed. Each 
such incident may be regarded as a partial attainment of the goal and as partially 
reducing the strain towards the goal. This approach avoids the above-mentioned 
difficulties of finding a goal that will explain the whole course of viewing but it 
involves a very dubious conception of the part played by the story. In the extreme 
case of a viewer entering the situation seething with anger and desire to do violence 
to someone who has just frustrated him, this concept would lead us to think that 
he will only react to scenes that fit his anger. This does not fully accord with experi- 
ence. Such a viewer may, depending upon the programme, quickly forget his anger 
and be laughing at the antics or sympathizing with the dilemmas of the actors. 
Even if acts of violence are depicted in the programme they will not necessarily 
be seen as relevant to his desires to do violence; the viciousness of the villain may 
even stand in contrast to his ‘high-principled desire for just vengeance’. 

Interviews with very young children (Stueckrath and Schottmayer, 34) suggest 
that they may perceive a film as a series of disconnected incidents, but from the 
age of ten, at least, this sort of audio-visual story is seen in such a way as roughly 
to correspond with its actual structure. Experimental studies have shown also that 
the actions displayed in programmes are ‘meaningfully organized’ by the viewer 
in terms of the depicted characters of the actors and the dramatic situation, not in 
terms of ‘congruence with his (own) existing interest, needs, and motives’ (Fearing, 
10, p. 172). 

The assumption that motivational states can exert such influence as to negate 
the internal organization of a film is based on a rash of psychological thinking 
erupting from Bruner’s early work on the influence of values and needs on percep- 
tion. This movement seems almost at an end, and, as Vernon (36) and Henle have 
remarked, there is still little evidence for the original hypotheses. The experimental 
evidence seems more strongly to support the notion that the processes of inference 
and selective recall start only after perceptual data have been organized (i.e. after 
the viewer has heard and seen something) and that motivational states may influ- 
ence but not produce cognitive organization. Selection in terms of current motiva- 
tional interests does, of course, become important to the extent that the viewer is 
forced to construct or complete something imaginatively—but this is hardly the 
major requirement of the normal viewing situation. 

There is an alternative answer to the problem of what goes on in the viewing 
situation. This answer places the emphasis on the third characteristic of the situa- 
tion—that is of the phenomena of enjoyment—and regards the activity of attending 
as a necessary but secondary behaviour. In fact, it seems that if a person has to 
strain to see the screen (or to read the print of a novel) he experiences annoyance 
and would hardly regard this as a normal viewing situation. In the absence of 
disruptive barriers to easy perception it seems that even if nothing more than the 
curiosity of the viewer is involved he will attend to the programme. Curiosity probably 
represents the minimum level of forces that will sustain a person in the viewing 
situation. As Dember and Earl point out, the stimulus patterns will themselves tend 
to arouse and sustain curiosity so long as they fall within the range of comprehen- 
sion of the viewer and change at a rate and to a degree necessary ‘to increase the 
psychological complexity of the individual who perceives them’ (Dember and Earl, 
8, p. 96). If the programme fails to do this, if it is seen as ‘repetitious’, ‘old stuff’, 
or ‘childish’, then the viewer will tend to cease attending, or, if compelled by 
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other forces to continue viewing, to stand off and view the programme more 
critically. 

Beyond this level of enjoyment lies what is usually regarded as the most distinc- 
tive feature of situations of this sort—the phenomenon of identification. 


The Nature of ‘Identification’ in the Viewing Situation 


Viewing a film seems to involve more than mere curiosity or attention. It is 
experienced neither as standing aside and watching what is being shown on a 
screen ‘out there’ nor simply as watching and ‘taking it in’ but as some sense of 
personal involvement in what is taking place. Whereas curiosity may be the normal 
and appropriate reaction in viewing a travelogue or educational film, identification 
seems to be the appropriate and typical reaction in viewing a dramatic production 
(or in reading a novel). 

It is not immediately clear what the concept of identification means in this 
context. Between real persons identification usually means that, when two people 
have a mutually shared psychological field, one of them accepts (takes over) as his 
own the definition of that field given by the other. Sometimes the term is limited 
to one of the more striking consequences of this relationship, namely a heightened 
‘empathy’, and the assumption is made that it results from some sort of ‘emotional 
contagion’ (cf. Luchins’s critique, 25). The latter assumption does not appear to 
fit the facts of ordinary life and should not be carried over into an explanation of 
viewing behaviour. Thus, when a person is identified with another he will not 
normally feel the pain of the other’s injury but a concern for aiding and comforting 
him. That is, in such identification (as in the more paradoxical case of ‘identification 
with the aggressor’) the person does not lose sight of the fact that it is he who is 
relating himself to the other—self-awareness is not lost although self-identity is 
being moulded in the image of another (Tolman, 35). 

In the viewing situation identification appears to be different. In identifying 
with a character in the story the viewer seems rather to experience, in some degree, 
the feelings of the character. He tends to suffer and to feel relief and affection as the 
figure is shown to be experiencing them. He feels in the same way and not in a 
different although appropriately related way. Even as an hypothesis this needs to 
be qualified, since the viewer is often allowed to know more about what is going to 
happen than does the hero (e.g. that the villain is hiding in ambush). It may be that. 
in these cases the viewer’s mode of identification changes to something like the 
real-life type or remains the same and he experiences the situation as in a dream 
when he sees a bull charging down on him but is unable to lift his feet to run. The 
second interpretation will be tentatively assumed to be closer to the truth. An addi- 
tional complication is that the object of identification may change from time to 
time in the course of viewing and it is likely that the level of identification will 
fluctuate. These complications, however, would seem to affect only the magnitude 
of the part played by identification in viewing, not the nature of the process. 

It is thus suggested that in the viewing situation the viewer temporarily loses his 
self-awareness and his self-identity is transformed into something like that of self- 
cum-hero. This suggestion is consistent with certain other observable facts and 
psychological formulations. With Chein (6) we may conceive of the awareness of 
self as an awareness of a /ocale, something between space-in-front, -behind, -beside, 
-above, -below; a locale that continues in time as a /Jocus of actions directed 
toward others and as a focus of actions by others. Viewed in this way awareness 
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of self should be dependent upon or related to awareness of position in an environ- 
mental framework. This is clearly evidenced by the strong sense of self-movement 
induced by a passing train when one is seated in a stationary one (a sensation that 
disappears if one can fix one’s gaze on a stationary object to be seen through the 
window of the passing train, i.e. if one can enclose the passing train in a wider 
stationary framework). Arnheim and Asch (Asch, 2) have provided strong experi- 
mental evidence of this phenomenon. In the viewing situation (as noted in the first 
part of this article) one’s commitments to others or to striving after one’s own goals 
(both potent factors in maintaining self-awareness in real life) are temporarily in 
abeyance and the physical situation is generally such as to protect one from stimuli 
that would call attention to any place other than the screen. As Chein puts it: 


‘In successfully identifying oneself with the characters in a motion picture one 
does not experience oneself as being in one’s seat but as being there in the picture 
world and to do this successfully all directions must be appropriately experienced’ 
(Chein, 6, p. 308). 


Some Consequences of Identification 


This formulation, if true, leads to the important psychological consequence that 
what takes place in the film will, via the self-cum-hero, directly communicate with 
the more central regions of the personality (his primary concerns and needs), and 
not be mediated by the peripheral mundane pursuits and habits of thought and 
action that normally stand between a person and the outside world and between 
awareness of one’s immediate concerns and of one’s deeper self (see Lewin, 23, 
pp. 3-33, for an extended discussion of this distinction). It must be borne in mind 
that this situation is not psychologically identical with that of the husband, for 
instance, who has been ‘cut to the quick’ by his wife’s remarks and hastens to 
protect himself. This case is different in that, although the individual’s central 
regions are involved and his self-awareness and self-identity are likely to be very 
much to the fore, the viewer is not self-consciously engaged. Given his willing- 
ness to move into the viewing situation and put aside his commitments to self 
and others, it seems that the major determinants of psychological changes are 
psychological field forces induced by the film. In line with the definitions of Gestalt 
psychologists (Henle, 16), field forces are here taken to mean those motivational 
forces arising from the psychological field of the individual or from parts of the 
individual’s personality other than the ego. At the lowest level of involvement 
such forces are induced in the viewer’s field by the form and movement of the visual 
and auditory stimuli (cf. Arnheim and Asch): an excellent example being the final 
credits of Around The World In 80 Days. With the presentation of persons and the 
dramatic development of their interrelations much stronger field forces seem to 
be created (see Asch, 2, Chapters V and VII, for a review of the evidence on this). 

These considerations should lead, theoretically, to the conclusion that the 
viewing situation is capable of producing very substantial changes in the individual 
(as, for instance, in hypnosis, which has certain marked similarities to the dynamics 
of the viewing situation so far suggested; cf. White). However, two qualifications 
must be made: 

1. Although field forces induced by the film predominate over those forces 
referring to the conscious self, it is apparent, from the fact that people will 
select and identify with only certain sorts of hero in certain sorts of thematic 
situation, that some ego-forces are still involved. 
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‘Whether enjoyment of activity in a goal region and the forces responsible 
for it are experienced as referring primarily to the self or primarily to the 
object, both ego and field forces are involved, and it is the relation between 
them that is important. The absorbing book, for example, must be absorbing 
to me; it must be within my comprehension and it must appeal to some inter- 
est or motivational system—conscious or unconscious—within me’ (Henle, 15, 

. 300). 
. Just as in hypnosis, this requirement limits the potential influence of the 
viewing situation. 

2. The viewing situation exists at a level of irreality for the individual; it will be 
distinguished by him from reai life in much the same way as he distinguishes 
dreams and play. Its level of irreality is probably somewhere between these 
two, in that dreams lack the control of those field forces that stem from the 
objective nature of the film material and the viewing situation lacks the 
control stemming from interaction with real materials and people that occurs 
in the play situation (Lewin, 20). As will be shown later, this fact of irreality 
seems to constitute the major limitation on the potential influence of the 
viewing situation on people who have moved into it. 


Preference for Heroes and Themes 


Before dealing with ‘irreality’ and its effects it is desirable to examine the first 
problem, that of selection of hero and theme for identification. This will enable 
us to take up again the problem introduced in the first part of this paper. A con- 
sideration of ‘entry’ data—‘Who goes where, to what ?”—made it seem fairly certain 
that there are either ‘differences in the psychological needs or tensions that are 
catered for by different programmes, or differences in the audiences such that the 
same psychological requirements are met by different programmes’. (See above, 
p. 198.) At the same time people are rarely aware of the nature of these needs or 
tensions. If asked what they like about, or why they like, a particular kind of 
programme, both adults and children respond in terms of the content of the pro- 
gramme (e.g. the gun-shooting in Westerns). The occasional references to own needs 
are of the type, ‘I want to relax’, ‘get excitement’, ‘get cheered up’ (Handel, 13; 
Wall, 37). 

It thus seems that the ego-needs underlying selection, enjoyment, and identifica- 
tion are not primarily conscious needs. Individuals do not normally prefer a given 
theme because they see it as serving or satisfying some particular needs or sets of 
needs but because in viewing such a theme they experience some sense of ‘fit’ or 
harmony between it and certain of their own unconscious inner needs and tensions. 
As will later be discussed, there are, undoubtedly, conscious needs and tensions 
involved but these do not seem to have the same significance. The reasons for 
postulating such unconscious factors are that, (a) central needs are involved in the 
viewing situation through the transformation of self-awareness into awareness 
of self-as-hero. Barker draws similar conclusions from the centrality of the interests 
that appear to be involved: 


‘Observing the intense absorption with which televised films are followed, 
especially by children, one is forced to doubt that the manifest narrative content, 
despite its furious action and striking setting, can entirely account for the wide- 
spread and tenacious interest in it’ (Barker, 4, p. 271). 
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(b) These needs are not consciously perceived. It does not seem desirable to in- 
terpret these factors in terms of the Freudian ‘unconscious wish’. As implied earlier, 
their mode of operation is more appropriately treated as (a) in terms of their ‘fit’ or 
harmony with the content of the programme than as some form of goal-striving. 

Nevertheless we do seem to be dealing with ‘repressed’ data, not with psycho- 
logical processes that are simply too difficult to detect or to find words for. Thus 
there is reason to believe that most people faced with a scientific explanation of their 
hero and theme preferences (if the explanation were of this kind) would still refuse 
to recognize such factors as operating in their own case. Nor would one expect 
training in psychological concepts to make much difference in their ability to 
verbalize their reasons. 

As a rather abstract and simplified explanation of the nature of these uncon- 
scious needs and tensions one may suggest that people are at any given time deeply 
engaged in a relatively small number of significant personal ties (mother, father, 
wife, etc.). In general an individual ‘lives out’ these ties; he does not think them out. 
He is consciously concerned with his current commitments to these people rather 
than with the persistent assumptions and generalizations that have emerged in their 
mutually shared psychological fields, or with the similar relations that have 
developed directly between these other people. (“Direct’ in the sense that a mother 
and father have a relationship with each other apart from that mediated by their 
son.) When, as is usual, these ties involve contradictory elements, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for the individual to think out this overall picture of his basic 
environmental framework without disrupting his efforts to live up to his immediate 
commitments. This notion superficially contradicts the fairly common experience 
of persons trying to understand their own problems. Persistent conflict with the 
wife might, for instance, lead to an attempt to work out intellectually why this is 
happening, what part the mother-in-law is playing in it, and what adjustments 
might resolve the conflict. However, such cases seem to involve a great deal of 
rationalization; the thinking takes place within the distorting perspective of trying 
to justify solutions that the individual has, in practice, already unconsciously 
moved toward. 

It is suggested that these persisting, significant ties constitute the basic and 
largely ‘silent’ framework (cf. Koffka, 19) within which the individual lives out his 
life (which view in no way implies that these ties are unconnected with the institu- 
tional framework of the society). Although the framework as such is not consciously 
grasped it is almost certainly reflected in the organization of the permanent ego 
(an organization of needs and cognitions that persists even in sleep) and will influ- 
ence the behaviour of the individual in both real life and phantasy. This hypothesis 
is clearly supported by a recent study of the relations between the structure of 
children’s significant social ties and their imaginative responses to Picture-Frustra- 
tion, T.A.T., and Rorschach tests (Oeser and Emery, 30). 

The next step in the argument is the suggestion that individuals will tend to 
prefer those themes that are structurally and dynamically similar to the structure 
and contradictions of their own personal settings (assuming the permanent ego 
reflects the latter). Dreams are wholly a production of the permanent ego and hence 
naturally possess this sort of isomorphism; ready-made phantasy materials do not 
possess any such ‘natural’ connection and hence the individual will be faced with 
making some selection if he is to be able to identify with the hero and accept the 
production as his own phantasy. 
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An interesting corollary of the above concerns the producer of these ready- 
made phantasies. The postulation of some sort of ‘isomorphism’ between the latent 
content of the programme and the personality of the viewer implies that some 
similar relation exists between the producer and the programme such that, when 
he is not simply copying a box-office success or acting on psychological advice, 
he feels impelled to deal with a certain latent theme in a certain fashion. 

The further corollary is that there will be some similarity between the themes 
that characterize the producer’s unconscious life and those of persons identifying 
with the hero. These corollary hypotheses have only recently been receiving scien- 
tific attention, for instance by Merton in Mass Persuasion and by Kracauer in his 
thesis of common source in national culture. 


The ‘Irreality’ of the Viewing Situation 

The key word ‘similarity’ hides a large number of unresolved problems. One 
thing at least seems certain; it does not imply identity between the latent personal 
theme and the manifest content of the film. Just as the individual will not risk dis- 
ruption of his daily life by trying to work out this ‘silent framework’ then, so he 
will be repelled by any blatant attempt to do so in the viewing situation. Though 
attracted by the similarity of the latent theme he must be able to insist to himself 
that it is obviously not his problem in real life. (The same defensive mechanism 
has been consistently noted in the study of dreams, play, and other phantasy.) 

The primary defence is that all this must take place on the level of irreality; the 

individual must be constantly made aware that the hero, his settings, and his deeds 
do not exist in the real world to which he, the viewer, must return. When we recall 
that there is usually an absence of conscious directed thought in the viewing situa- 
tion, it seems very likely that this sense of irreality does not come primarily from 
knowing that what is being viewed is something especially phantasied and made 
up in a studio. In some cases it comes from the settings, as with the musical and the 
melodramatic adventure, historical, and Western themes, but more importantly this 
sense of irreality seems to be induced by the way in which the theme is worked out. 
Action and thought proceed in ways that are systematically different from those 
we encounter in real life and yet dynamically similar to those we experience in 
dreams, play, and other forms of phantasy. The characteristic differences between 
behaviour at the reality level and that at a level of irreality derive from what Lewin 
has termed the ‘relative fluidity’ of the latter and may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

(a) ‘The barriers offer relatively little resistance’ (Lewin, 21, p. 199). The actors 
leap from impossibly high cliffs, break through doors, overpower three or 
four opponents at once, and, in general, proceed to their goals in a way 
that would be almost impossible in real life. This is true not only of physical 
barriers: the barriers of conscience and social mores seem to offer as little 
opposition. It is possible that much of the violence and love-making depicted 
in the films appears to the identified viewer as the ‘dream-like’ way to 
getting directly and quickly to the goal and thus not only moves the action 
on at a satisfying speed but also reminds one that it is all unreal. 

(b) ‘The boundaries of regions of psychological activity are less definitely deter- 
mined and may be shifted more easily.’ “Baddies’ become ‘goodies’ and 
‘goodies’ become ‘baddies’ with the flimsiest of explanations for the change; 
help turns up for the hero after the situation has been shown to exclude all 
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hope of help; with ‘flash-backs’ and ‘cuts’ the hero flits through time and 
space. With all of this there is a lack of causal connection and a flux of 
manifest meanings that probably enables the latent theme to be better 
grasped and at the same time stresses the lack of reality in what is being 
viewed. Displacement, condensation, and representation by the opposite are 
some of the ways in which the same phenomenon is experienced in dreams. 
‘A diffuse discharge of an inner-personal tension system occurs more 
quickly.” The actors enter into and pass through their crises more quickly, 
with often more display of emotion and sentiment but rarely with the same 
level of intensity that characterizes real life. A recurrent feature of dreams 
and of children’s play is this same relative lack of effect and the same rapid 
shifting from one crisis to the next. An attempt to build up or maintain 
a high level of tension about any one crisis (as in the ‘serious’ drama) could 
be expected to undermine the sense of irreality and thus create forces driving 
the viewer out of the situation. This is usually avoided, and yet the requisite 
level of tension is maintained, by relying upon a series of separated tension- 
inducing crises (as in the ‘action-packed’ Westerns). 

If the sense of irreality plays the role that is here attributed to it then it should 
provide a basis for establishing a systematic theoretical connection between this 
and other fields of phantasy life (the recently published work of Alberta Siegel 
suggests that the Pennsylvania group—Carpenter and Greenhill—had begun to 
explore these connections before they closed down; cf. also Montani and Pietranera, 
29); this concept of irreality should also explain many of the ‘rules of thumb’ for 
the production of audience effects that have emerged from the experiences of film 
producers and others; lastly, it should explain some of the observed effects on 
audiences. 


(c 


— 


Likely Effects on the Viewer 


The preceding discussion suggested that experience in the viewing situation is 
most likely to communicate with and influence those unconscious psychological 
processes associated with the permanent ego of a person. It was further argued 
that although these are the most central processes they will be partly protected 
from change by the selection and identification with the programmes that best fit 
the existing ego structure and by the demand that the programme should be seen 
to take place at the level of irreality. 

The demand for irreality has further implications for selection (or preference) 
and for the likely effects of viewing. People differ in the degree to which they can 
distinguish between levels of reality. Increasing age and education both appear to 
contribute to the ability of persons to maintain this distinction (Lewin, 20). In the 
case of young children it seems quite likely that extremely unreal animal heroes, 
and at the next stage ‘Supermen’, are necessary if they are to maintain the sense 
of irreality and thus be able to identify with them without the latent theme arousing 
unwanted anxiety (cf. Wolf and Fiske, 40). 

At the same time we find children growing out of their earlier preferences and 
expressing dislike for them because of their lack of realism (Wolf and Fiske). 
This fact suggests that the demand for irreality is a demand for limited irreality. 
Theoretically one expects that there should be enough difference from rea! life for 
the ‘irreality’ to be obvious to the viewer and yet sufficient reality to give a com- 
prehensible and connected manifest story. If the manifest story does not hang 
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together well enough effectively to mask the latent theme, then we would ex 

the viewer to experience anxiety and hence move out of the situation. This is likely 
to occur either because the manifest story is too complex for the viewer to compre- 
hend or because the manifest story has been deliberately sacrificed as in experi- 
mental attempts to create ‘pure motion pictures’ (Montani and Pietranera, 29). 

Thus it seems likely that preferences are influenced by the demand for ‘limited 
irreality’. Those persons who are little able to maintain the distinction between 
reality and irreality will tend to prefer themes that make the clearest distinction 
(e.g. the run-of-the-mill cartoons and Westerns) while the older and better educated 
will tend to prefer themes that make little distinction (‘realistic films’). This 
corresponds with the earlier suggestion that there may be ‘differences in the 
audiences of such a kind that the same psychological requirements are met by 
different programmes’. If this is true, the observations of Koffka (19) and Arn- 
heim (1) on the development of artistic appreciation should be equally germane 
to the development of more serious taste in the mass media. 

The fact that the viewing experience occurs at a level of irreality suggests that 
there is little likelihood of effective vicarious satisfaction of the viewer’s needs. In 
so far as viewing is itself enjoyable, it may well be that having viewed for a period 
a person may not wish to view again. Needs for this kind of enjoyment are tempor- 
arily satisfied and this respite may even make his real-life needs seem less pressing 
when he returns to them. However, the point at issue is the ‘wish-fulfilment’ hypo- 
thesis, which suggests that, if, for instance, a person has a need to attack another, 
the phantasy experience of such aggression will reduce the strength of the need. 
In line with this hypothesis it has been suggested that viewing the mass media has 
a useful cathartic function in reducing antisocial needs. Experimental studies by 
Lewin and his colleagues have established that phantasy behaviours may have a 
high substitute valence in that a person will be strongly attracted to those phantasy 
themes that are most similar to his own pressing needs (which is the general thesis 
argued earlier in this paper). However, these behaviours were found to have little 
if any substitute value in that they did not much effect the subsequent strength of 
the person’s needs. 

These two facets tend to be inversely related so that ‘generally, the stronger the 
need the less the substitute value of a substitute action. On the other hand, the 
tendency for substitute action (substitute valence), without doubt, will increase as 
the tension of the need increases’ (Lewin, 20, p. 191). These experimental studies 
also demonstrated that what little substitute value there is will be due to the simi- 
larity of the inner (latent) goals of the substitute and the original activities. (The 
experimental study conducted by Fesbach to support his contrary hypothesis 
remains an isolated incident. An examination of his experimental procedure sug- 
gests that the so-called phantasy experience he provided for his experimental group 
was hardly likely to be experienced as being on the irreality level.) 

Thus, if there are changes they are most likely to be associated with the structure 
of the central ego needs that is aroused by and in communication with the latent 
theme of the programme: it is most unlikely that there will be isolated changes in 
a specific need, even, for example, a specific need for sex or aggression. 

The likely changes are not limited to wish-fulfilment. When there is an ‘over- 
lapping’ situation between the unconscious ego structure and the psychological 
field created by the programme one can expect the latter to induce forces for change 
within the ego structure that will tend to make it more similar. The induction 

oO 
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of these forces presupposes that though there is a certain amount of similarity 
between the two structures they are not identical (see Dember and Earl, 8). Thus 
the programme may emphasize a different structural feature; while depicting a set 
of interpersonal relations broadly similar to those that form the viewer’s ‘silent 
framework’, it may demonstrate conflicts and outcomes that had not occurred to 
the viewer (see Henle, 15, p. 301, for a discussion of the types of change that may 
occur in such overlapping fields and Mills, 28, for the effect of providing ready- 
made a ‘vocabulary of motives’). 

These induced forces toward change will tend to be reflected in the conscious- 
ness of the viewer only as diffused feelings of anxiety, elation, confidence, etc. (cf. 
Wolf and Fiske, 40). Nevertheless, by the use of projective tests it should be possible 
to detect the shifts that have occurred or are tending to occur in the silent frame- 
work of the viewer. A more easily observed effect of such shifts should be the 
changes in what Warshow has called ‘style’ or ‘posture’: 


‘it is not violence at all which is the “point” of the western movie, but a certain 
image of man, a style, which expresses itself most clearly in violence. Watch a 
child with his toy guns and you will see. What most interests him is not (as we so 
much fear) the fantasy of hurting others, but to work out how a man might look 
when he shoots or is shot. A hero is one who looks like a hero’ (Warshow, 38, 
p. 203). 


Shifts in an individual’s silent framework create problems of changing one’s 
style or posture. One may consciously feel the need to adopt a different kind of 
stand towards one’s problems and to other people even though unaware of the 
subtle changes in one’s psychological ground that have created this need (cf. 
Koffka, 19, and Asch, 2). If the shift is toward greater similarity with the latent 
theme of the programme, the experience of identifying with the hero and sharing 
his postures toward his film environment may carry over into real life. The manifest 
postures of the hero take on a particularly personal significance for the viewer whose 
own silent framework is similar to that of the hero. A ‘mixed-up’ youth may see 
in the truculence and intraversion of a James Dean a posture toward life that is 
justifiable even though in the long run it is essentially self-defeating: an aged self- 
appointed guardian of youth, unable to sense the latent theme, may see only the 
manifest violence, lack of sociability, ill temper, and spitefulness, and be horrified 
at the possible effect of such ‘ideas’ on youth. 


A Note of Caution 


In the above notes there has been an attempt to apply existing psychological 
knowledge and concepts to the problems encountered in the studies of ‘viewing 
behaviour’. Several of the important problems were ignored. In particular no 
attempt was made to discuss those themes which, like the horror film, constitute 
for the identified viewer a negative level of irreality. The structure of these themes 
seems to differ considerably from the ones discussed and to correspond with some 
of the features postulated by MacKinnon (27) as characteristic of such negative 
irreality. Similarly, there was no attempt to discuss what particular kinds of 
ego structure are likely to be ‘attracted’ to what themes. A preliminary study by 
Scott (31) showed some statistically significant relations between personality types 
and preferences for different movie themes. The most useful insights in this area 
have, however, come from the psycho-analysts and the critics (e.g. Barker, 4, Mon- 
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tani, 29, and Warshow, 38), and it seems that the initial requirement is for close 
clinical-cum-experimental studies of the viewing behaviours of persons with well- 
established preference for a given theme. The above theoretical considerations may 
serve to bring some order to the welter of hypotheses advanced by the psycho- 
analysts and critics. 

Apart from ignoring certain critical problems, the above discussion has the 
faults of relying heavily upon phenomenological analysis and of paying little 
attention to contrary facts. These seem unavoidable when the task is primarily 
one of creating some more or less systematic theory of viewing behaviour so that 
experimentalists may know what they might fruitfully tear down, modify, or adopt. 
Whether the task has been successfully accomplished is best judged by the research 
that the theory informs. 
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Psychological Effects of the Western Film: 
A Study in Television Viewing 


II. The Experimental Study 
F. E. EMERY 





I. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WESTERN FILM 


IT was assumed that there is a “Western theme’—a type of story that is noticeably 
different from crime stories, and so on. The evidence for this assumption hardly 
needs recapitulation. It also seemed obvious that the effects on the viewer of any 
one Western film, televised or otherwise, would be very much influenced by his 
having previously seen or read many such stories. These considerations made it 
necessary to select and analyse a fairly large number of Western films in an effort 
to determine what the common features might be. Given this knowledge, it would 
be possible to select for experimental study a film that would be more representative 
of the class (or some important sub-class), and to formulate some hypotheses about 
the meaning of the film to the viewers. 

The content analysis was based on the synopses of the stories of 100 Western 
films. These synopses appeared in the British Film Institute Bulletin between April 
1953 and September 1956. There were some differences in the amount of informa- 
tion given in these synopses and the twelve most inadequate were eliminated from 
the sample before further analysis. 

Information was then sought from M. C. J. Campbell, Chief Censor, Common- 
wealth Film Censorship, to determine which of these films had been brought into 
Australia for exhibition. Of those described from 1953 onward only nine had not 
entered. As far as we could gather, these nine had not been asked for; they had not 
been refused entry. Not knowing which and how many Westerns had been brought 
into Australia during these years it is difficult to judge the representativeness of 
these 100 films as a sample of the Westerns commercially exhibited. All that can be 
said is that there is no discernible significant source of bias between these films and 
those shown in commercial theatres. At least two potential sources of bias enter if 
the sample is considered in terms of televised Westerns—the selection of the West- 
erns and the cuts made in them to fit the shorter running time. It was felt that there 
was not enough consistency in Australian television practices to investigate these 
problems. 

The content analysis was done in two stages; first an analysis of the manifest 
content and secondly of the ‘latent’ content. 


Analysis of the Manifest Content 


This yielded little insight into the character of the films. The main findings 
were: 


1. Practically all are in the geographical setting of the West and South-west 
of the U.S.A. More specifically 38 centre in the stereotyped Western town 
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(saloon, sheriff’s office, etc.) and 57 in the outdoors (open range, desert, 
ranch, etc.). 


. All involve horses and guns as prominent props. 

. They are all concerned with depicting a struggle of good against evil. 
. The leading figure is male in all but six films. 

. The main ‘character’ settings were as follows: 


TABLE 1 CHARACTER SETTINGS 


1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 Total 


Cowboys vs. town and law 


7 8 6 6 3 30 

Cowboys vs. cowboys 1 7 2 5 9 24 

Cavalry vs. Indians 1 7 5 6 2 21 

Indians vs. cowboys and town 2 2 7 — ~- 11 

Town vs. town and law — 2 4 1 1 8 

Cowboys vs. settlers 3 3 — —_ — 6 
14 29 24 


18 15 (N=100) 





‘Cowboy’ was understood in the broad sense of a white man dressed, 
mounted, and armed in the style of an American cattleman of the nineteenth 
century and not otherwise identified as a soldier, clergyman, law officer, 
professional gambler, or town resident. Railway workers and miners were 
regarded as town (urban) elements and agriculturists as settlers. The figures 
reveal a slight but statistically insignificant tendency for more cavalry and 
Indian films to be shown after 1953. More importantly they suggest two 
main types of manifest setting—cowboy and cavalry (with the Indians in this 
sample appearing as the normal counterpoint to the cavalry heroes rather than 
to the cowboys): these two account for 92 per cent of the sample. 


. Rating the /evel of treatment of the interaction between main characters 


revealed that ‘super-ego’ conflicts—conflicts between duty and humanitarian 
principles—were more frequently attributed to ‘cavalry heroes’. By contrast 
the cowboy heroes tended not to worry. 


TABLE 2 LEVEL OF FILMIC TREATMENT OF HEROES 








Psychological conflict and action 17 27 
Action only 4 44 


72 =10-2; p< 01 


7. This difference in level of treatment appears to be partly compensated by 


the greater complexity of the cowboy hero. His concern for the struggle of 
good against evil is more likely to be reflected in the shifts from evil to good 
that are manifested in his group memberships and his actions (Table 3). 


8. The heroes in the films of the period 1954 to 1956 are less frequently 


depicted as good throughout than are those of the preceding period, 1952 
to 1953 (y2=11-2; p<-001). As there is no observable trend in level of 
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TABLE 3 COMPLEXITY OF HEROES 


Cavalry Cowboy 
j Heroes _ Heroes 
} 


Good throughout film 20 43 


Shifting from bad to good or from good 
to bad to good 1 28 
acon, ' pa=TS; p<-0l aie aes 


treatment, this evidence points to a tendency for the Western films in this 
sample to become more ‘serious’ in the manifest treatment of their heroes. 

9. The common interpretation of the cowboy hero as a mythical figure ‘coming 
from nowhere, accomplishing his selfless mission, and going away’ receives 
some support from this analysis, at the same time revealing a significant 
difference between cowboy and cavalry heroes in this respect. 


TABLE 4 RELATION OF HERO TO THE LOCALE 


Cowboy Cavalry 


Hero Hero ae 
‘Insider’ throughout 20 10 30 
‘Outsider’ becoming ‘insider’ 32 9 41 
‘Outsider’ remaining ‘outsider’ 12 I 13 


‘Insider’ becoming ‘outsider’ — 


(There was not enough evidence on which to classify all the films: x2 = 26-92; for df=2, p<-01.) 





This classification is largely independent of that of ‘complexity’, for in 
this case a local ‘baddy’ would be classified as insider relative to the locality. 
The position of the cavalry hero is hardly surprising, since he is usually 
introduced in his garrison setting and remains related to it. 

10. In other respects the manifest differences between the two types are not 
significant. They tend equally to mete out death as a punishment (death of a 
central figure occurs in 63 of the films; in the others the leading villain is 
not shown to be killed); to be engaged in killing or capturing for purposes 
other than their own (the vengeance pattern occurring in only 24 films); 
to be depicted gaining the same sort of gratifications in much the same skilful 
and self-reliant manner. 

The lack of difference in these respects throws considerable doubt on the 
psychological significance of the manifest differences in level of treatment, 
complexity of role, and relation to locale. It has already been noted that 
differences in level of treatment and complexity of role operate in opposing 
directions and would tend to cancel out. The apparent difference in belong- 
ingness to the community (see Table 4) may be simply an artefact of the 
social settings. By focusing on the expression of ideas, the cavalry films still 
manage to depict the hero as psychologically outside his garrison community, 
alienated from his immediate military superiors and identifying himself with 
outside forces in the shape of ‘good’ Indians, settlers, and others. 
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Further analysis is obviously required but, on the evidence available for this 
sample, it was not possible to establish consistent differences between the main 
manifest sub-types. At the same time those common characteristics that emerged 
at the manifest level appear quite inadequate to explain the attraction these films 
hold for different kinds of audience (cf. Barker, 4). These considerations are quite 
separate from the psychological confusion arising from straight counts of manifest 
aggression, etc., that appear in studies like that of Dysinger and Ruckmick (8) 
(cf. Asch, 3). 


Analysis of ‘Latent’ Themes 


The next step was an analysis of the films in terms of the basic interrelations 
that are depicted as existing between the hero and the other central figures. It 
seemed likely that the psychological significance of a film for its viewers is attached 
to the nature of this basic pattern rather than to the manifest characteristics of the 
story; the latter being, as it is, also manifestly make-believe (see the Theoretical 
Study; Barker, 4; Warshow, 25; Wolfenstein and Leites, 26). The concept of ‘latent’ 
meaning or theme should not be confused with certain psycho-analytical usages. 
Thus it is not held that the concrete objects in the film must be interpreted as 
symbolically standing for other equally concrete objects, as for instance in the 
following: ‘The cowboy’s faithful horse—the object of such solicitude, pride and 
respect—probably represents the hero’s narcissistically overvalued phallus and also 
the father as the totem animal’ (Barker, 4, p. 275. It should be noted that little 
of Barker’s excellent analysis is of this type). The latent theme was taken to be at a 
higher level of abstraction in the same way as a brawl between Mr and Mrs Jones 
over the former’s bad manners at a party may, at a higher level of abstraction, be 
described as intra-marital hostility. There is not the same arbitrariness about this 
kind of latent analysis. Whereas the ‘object-to-object’ type appears to involve 
arbitrary interpretations and associations, many but not all of which really require 
depth analysis of a viewer, the latter approach may establish explicit rules for 
classifying concrete facts into abstract theoretical categories (see Arnheim (2) for 
the same notion in the field of artistic meaning and Piotrowski (21) in the case of 
T.A.T. analysis). Whether such latent theme analysis is of any value depends, of 
course, on the relevance of the abstract categories. In the analysis of the film 
synopses in terms of the relations between the main characters, two main patterns 
were observed (analysis was done jointly by the two analysts and repeated by one 
of them after a lapse of eleven weeks. In only five cases was there difficulty in 
reaching agreement—these were excluded). These patterns were: 

(a) What was initially termed the triadic pattern. In this pattern three basic 
interdependent roles account for the main characters—female (A), superior- 
statused male (B), inferior-statused male hero (C); the relation between A 
and B was positive or ambivalent, between C and B hostile, and between 
C and A positive or ambivalent; the plot resulted in some change toward 
‘balance’ in the relations CA and CB (the definition of ‘balance’ used in 
analysis of these interpersonal relations was that stated by Heider (14), New- 
comb, and Cartwright and Harary). It will be noticed that this triadic pattern 
is isomorphic with the Oedipal pattern that is so prevalent in real life and, 
for this reason, it was subsequently, at the risk of some looseness of defini- 
tion, termed the direct Oedipal pattern. The word direct was used in order 
to distinguish these films from a sub-type of this pattern in which there were 
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more than three central characters. In such cases it was observed that 
although there were more than three central characters there were only 
three main roles; the characters occupying the same role tended to split up 
between them the functions of the role (i.e. instead of a single ambivalent 
BC relation there was a B,C positive and a B>C negative). Thus the increased 
complexity of the cast enables a simplification of the characters. This was 
assumed to reflect a defensive ‘splitting’ in that this multiplicity of simplified 
characters tends to conceal the basic pattern, and it was therefore termed 
a split Oedipal pattern. 

(b) A dyadic relation in which there are only two central male figures (or in 
very exceptional cases two females). The common feature of these is the 
conflict of good and evil, with the hero representing good. This category 
includes old hero versus young villain, young hero versus old villain, and 
peer conflict. For the purpose of establishing an isomorphic relation between 
these and patterns that exist in real life, the most useful sub-classification 
was as follows: 

(i) achievement of ideals, particularly the instances in which the conflict 
centres on the hero’s attempt to achieve independence or a state of 
justice in the face of the villain’s domination, greed, etc. 

(ii) super-ego- versus id-type forces: the conflict centres upon over- 
coming the immature and libidinal impulses expressed by the villain; 
the hero is concerned with the unconditional surrender or physical 
destruction of the villain (cf. Chein, 5). 

(iii) ego- versus id-type forces: the hero resolves the conflict with the ‘baddy’ 
in some compromise fashion so that the ‘baddy’ becomes a ‘goody’. 

(iv) ego- versus super-ego-type forces: the hero discovers that the villain is 
partly good and gets involved in combating the evil he finds in the 
official representatives of ‘Right’, e.g. the sheriff or commanding 
officer. 

It should be noted that the dyadic and triadic patterns are not entirely exclusive 
of each other. As Barker points out, the Oedipal theme involves these dyadic 
conflicts, and it may be that in some cases the dyadic pattern is essentially Oedipal 
—although there is no central female figure, the males act toward each other as if 
there were. However, the strong appeal of Westerns for boys in the ‘latency’ period 
suggests that the dyadic pattern frequently reflects a genuinely non-Oedipal theme 
which should not be arbitrarily compressed into an Oedipal pattern. Furthermore, 
there appears to be some evidence that the Oedipal pattern is, in real life, losing 
some of its sharpness and significance as the social function of the family declines 
and the personal father-images disappear behind the institutions of social control 
—‘The repressive organization of the instincts seems to be collective, and the ego 
seems to be prematurely socialized by a whole system of extra-familial agents and 
agencies. As early as the pre-school level, gangs, radio and television set the pattern 
for conformity and rebellion; deviations from the pattern are punished not so 
much within the family as outside and against the family’ (Marcuse, 18, p. 97). 

It should be noted that these two main patterns of interpersonal relations do 
not exhaust the theoretically possible types. Apart from the many patterns peculiar 
to quadratic and other higher-numbered groupings (see the current discussions 
of the Heider and Newcomb models of interpersonal relations), there is the 
qualitatively different order in which the relations are co-operative vis-d-vis a 
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hostile ‘ground’ e.g. all the main characters are trying to co-operate against a hostile 
environment of natural and ‘Indian’ elements. None of these other theoretically 
possible patterns occurred in this sample. The following table is an estimate of the 
prevalence of the various patterns in the present sample: 











TABLE 5 LATENT THEMES IN THE SAMPLE OF FILMS 
Young Old vs. 
Pattern Peer \. Old Young Total 
Oedipal 
Direct 48 
Latent 19 
Dyadic 
Ego- ideal 2 5 7 
Super-ego- vs. id-type forces 13 2 15 
Ego- vs. id-type forces 4 4 
Ego- vs. super-ego-type forces 2 2 
Unclassified 5 
N=100 





The five unclassified cases are those involving a woman versus a man (4) and 
another woman versus a woman. Interestingly enough the case of woman versus 
woman is one of ‘id rampant’—one suspects that the psychological distance from 
the viewer created by using a central female caste made possible the depiction of 
such asocial behaviours: As was suspected from the initial analysis of manifest 
content, there was no difference between the ‘cowboy’ and ‘cavalry’ hero in terms 
of underlying theme. 

In this sample the dominance of Oedipal patterns suggests that there is a 
difference between this sample and the earlier, William Hart, Tom Mix, Buck 
Jones pattern of Westerns (cf. Rieupeyrout, 22). These earlier films appear to have 
been largely of the “dyadic pattern’ in which the female (if any) was of secondary 
importance, merely serving to illustrate the evil purposes of the villain and the 
independence of the hero (Warshow, 25, pp. 191-2). From what we know of child 
psychology it would seem that the Oedipal pattern would have little relevance or 
attraction for that part of the Western audience which is male and aged from eight 
to thirteen, but it may well be a relevant theme for persons in adolescence or post- 
adolescence. In keeping with this it seems that the Western film has been increas- 
ingly directed toward more adult audiences (although no time trend is discernible 
in our sample). The most attractive pattern for boys should be the dyadic one. 
The peer conflict in the form of super-ego- versus id-type forces presents in a clear- 
cut manner the characteristic problem of this age group with a minimum displace- 
ment of the ego-alien (id) forces. It may, however, be useful to consider, in this 
context, the implications for censorship (and for positive direction of programme 
content) of selecting those films whose latent content will tend to strengthen ego- 
type forces rather than to foster super-ego forces or arouse unchecked id forces.! 


1. The psychological criteria might well be those postulated by Freud as the therapeutic 
objective: ‘to strengthen the ego, to make it more independent of the super-ego, to widen its field 
of vision and so to extend its organization that it can take over new portions of the id’ (quoted 
by Chein, in his paper “Awareness of Self and Structure of the Ego’. Psychol, Rev., 1944, Vol. 51, 
pp- 303-14). 
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Il. FACTORS AFFECTING THE SELECTION OF 
‘HEROES’ AND THEMES 


The Lone Hand contains the two themes: 


(i) good versus evil (a dyadic pattern basically composed of super-ego- versus 
id-type forces), 

(ii) young male competing for female with older male (what will be called the 
‘triadic pattern’ or Oedipal theme). 


The basic psychological problems of boys from 10 to 13 in this culture (as in 
American, British, and most such societies) are those of controlling their own 
asocial tendencies and directing their interests and energies into socially approved 
activities (Piaget, 20; Havighurst, 13). This problem is persistent and significant 
because, at this period, children are being coerced into work relations at school; 
they are being forced to order their lives and control their own desires in terms of 
the ‘performance principle’ of a work-centred repressive society (cf. Marcuse, 18). 
Internally, this problem will be reflected in a conflict of super-ego-, ego- and id-type 
forces (cf. Chein’s definitions, 6). 

On the other hand, the Oedipal problem will not be characteristic of boys at 
this age. Generally speaking, this type of problem will have been resolved at or 
about the school-starting age and will not be relevant again until adolescence. 

For reasons outlined in the Theoretical Study it was predicted that viewers 
would tend to prefer those themes that are most similar to their own basic problems. 
In this instance the specific prediction was that the boys would interpret the film 
in terms of the ‘good-bad’ theme, not the ‘triadic’ theme. 

To test this hypothesis the boys were asked, on the morning immediately 
following the viewing (it was not possible to fit this test into the afternoon’s 
experimental session owing to the length of the film) and again a month later, to 
write down the story of the film as they would tell it to a friend who had not seen it. 
They were further instructed to keep the story to about a page in length and to 
mention only those things that they thought important. 

These instructions were adopted because previous experience had shown that 
many children of this age could recall almost every incident after twenty-four 
hours. The notion of ‘what they would tell a friend’ may have introduced a bias 
toward conformity. 

These selective recalls were analysed for evidence of the two themes. The first 
theme was regarded as present in a recall if the points were made that ‘Zachary 
turned outlaw, and then caught the outlaws’: the second theme of creating and 
maintaining the family circle received very few adequate mentions so it was decided 
to regard this theme as present in a recall if Sarah received any mention in an active 
role. Even though this scoring procedure tended to overestimate the second theme, 
the hypothesis was upheld.2 

In keeping with this is the fact that by the second recall only five boys mentioned 


2. It might be asked whether the method of first recall (basically selection not recall) affects 
subsequent recall in that without this the other matters might well have persisted better in memory 
(in fact, a slight reverse tendency was observed). 
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TABLE 6 ATTRIBUTED THEMES 
jo. mentioning 
Theme Themes (N= 42) 
Good ys. bad only 18 
Both 8 
Triudic only 2 
None 14 


any one of the four incidents that were central to the working out of the Oedipal 
theme: 


Zachary’s outburst of rage against his son, 

The pursuit of Joshua on the cliff face by a man he believed to be his father, 

The boys releasing the pigeons into the church with the threatened consequence 
of breaking up the Zachary-Sarah relation, 

Sarah leaving the home. 


There can be little question but that these had a strong impact at the moment 
of viewing. The first two incidents and the last involved strong dramatic tensions 
and the third was the main item of comic relief (this impact is reflected in the 
photographs taken of the children at the critical point of each incident). The 
reason for ignoring these incidents in the recall seems, therefore, to be not simply 
failure to notice but subsequent rejection of them as not fitting in with the first 
theme. 

The film offered further opportunities for selection. Within the first theme the 
boys could identify with the ‘goodies’ or the ‘baddies’; amongst the ‘goodies’ they 
could identify with Zachary the man or Joshua the boy. 

The choice of ‘hero’ will be in part determined by the ‘hypothesis of similarity 
of person’, namely, that a viewer will tend to identify with the character most like 
his own ego-ideal (which might be either the sort of person he really thinks he is or 
the person that he could become). 


TABLE 7 CHOICE OF HERO 

Characters in Order of Decreasing No. No. 

Similarity identifying with rejecting 

Boy hero (Joshua) 24 1 
Adult hero (Zachary) 16 I 
Heroine (Sarah) 1 4 
Outlaws (Gus and Jonah) - 13 
Outlaw chief (Hadley) 1 19 
No answers 2 6 





These data are clearly in line with the hypothesis. The only boy selecting a 
negative hero was highly intropunitive and need-persistent (on the Picture- 
Frustration Test) but many more such cases would be needed to prove that this 
hypothesis of similarity can also predict who will select negative heroes; as it must 
if it is to be proved valid (Heider, 14). Further support for the hypothesis is 
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given by the fact that the younger boys tend to identify with Joshua more than 
do the older boys (p<-05). 

The existence of two male heroes presented an opportunity to make a further 
test of the prediction that the boys would tend to interpret the picture in terms of 
the good or bad theme. 

Analysis of the film showed that Joshua (the boy hero) was not only the com- 
mentator through whose eyes most (but not all) of the incidents were seen but 
also the centre of action to a greater extent than Zachary. Thus even if Joshua 
was not a boy there would still be a tendency for the sample to select him, rather 
than Zachary, as the hero. However, certain features of Joshua’s role (considering 
the film in terms of the first theme) could be expected to create forces against 
maintaining primary identification with him. Joshua is repeatedly exposed to over- 
whelming threats from his social environment: threats to which he reacts actively 
but inadequately. In this respect his position is more like that of the hero in a 
horror film or a person in a nightmare than like that of the usual hero (in this 
case Zachary) who overcomes all difficulties. 

In line with this it was predicted that a boy who is having difficulty in main- 
taining an adequate balance between his id, ego, and super-ego forces will be 
primarily concerned, at the phantasy level of film-viewing, with identifying with 
Zachary and vicariously experiencing the satisfaction of achieving such a balance 
rather than with submitting to the induced forces of the film, toward identification 
with Joshua, and experiencing additional challenges to his adequacy: i.e. the more 
unbalanced boys will tend to identify with Zachary. 

Evidence of ‘unbalance’, in the sense used above, was sought in the extreme 
scores (top and bottom quartiles) of extrapunitiveness and ego-defensiveness and 
low scores in the Group Conformity Rating as measured by the Picture-Frustration 
Test. (Note that there are some serious doubts about the consistency of the G.C.R. 
measure, see Lindzey and Goldwyn, 16.) 

As predicted, extreme scores on extrapunitiveness were significantly related to 
selection of Zachary as primary identificant (p<-01; p<-05, with age held constant 
as age correlated with choice of hero and the older boys’ tendency to have extreme 
scores On extrapunitiveness). Low G.C.R. scores were related to selecting Zachary 
(p <-05, age unrelated to G.C.R. score). Ego-defensiveness showed no such relation. 

Despite the evidence for this hypothesis there may well be other explanations. 
One possible alternative is that Zachary is selected not because of the latent prob- 
lems of the viewers but because of the appeals of the manifest level of the successful 
Western man of action, shooting, riding, and fighting (cf. Elkin, 10). These features 
are in fact what the boys said they liked about Western films in general but, as 
discussed in the Theoretical Study, no particular value can be placed on such 
‘reasons’. In line with this hypothesis, of ‘interest in action’ per se, one might 
expect that those who are most extraverted would tend to identify with Zachary. 
Taking regularity of contact with peers and engaging in active pursuits (as against 
reading, viewing, and other passive pursuits) as evidence of extraversion there is 
no evidence in this sample that it is related to selection of ‘hero’. 

The evidence so far considered suggests that personality factors will affect both 
choice of heroes and of themes. In this respect also it suggests some of the ways in 
which individuals may protect themselves from film content that would otherwise 
be psychologically disturbing. However, these findings are no more than suggestive, 
since the evidence on the personality characteristics is slight (in part simply inferred 
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from generalizations about boys of this age) and the range of themes and heroes 
very narrow. They are sufficiently consistent to indicate that further work that 
corrected these deficiencies would yield useful generalizations. 


Ill. PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGES PRODUCED BY VIEWING 


Three main hypotheses were postulated: 


1. that viewing The Lone Hand would produce no consistent shift in the sample 
of the direction or degree of their aggressive tendencies (as measured by the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test); 

2. that viewing The Lone Hand would, at least temporarily, 

(a) create the feeling of being threatened by a powerful and hostile environ- 
ment, and 
(b) encourage the viewer to take an ‘active posture’ toward these ‘dangers’; 

3. that the memories of The Lone Hand would tend to be assimilated to a 

stereotype of the Western action film. 


The first hypothesis was not a central proposition in the theory held by the 
author as most likely to account for psychological changes in the viewing situation 
(see the Theoretical Study). It was given major importance in this study because 
it has been the hypothesis that has guided recent experimental work in this field 
(Maccoby, 17; Siegel, 23; Albert, 1). Despite the theoretical guise that this hypo- 
thesis has been given, it appears to have come from the ‘common-sense’ belief that 
films displaying violence have somehow or another contributed to or modified the 
display of aggression by children in modern societies. Two formulations have been 
current and are reflected in the experimental studies: (a) that viewing films of 
violence vicariously satisfies aggressive tendencies and thus serves as a ‘safety valve’ 
(Siegel and Maccoby); (b) that such viewing arouses aggressive tendencies (Albert). 
A detailed critical analysis of these formulations has been made in the Theoretical 
Study. It is sufficient at the moment to note that the related experimental studies 
failed to show any such consistent relation between viewing films of violence and 
aggressive tendencies. Theoretically it is difficult to see how one could predict any 
such consistent relationship without specifying those personality factors of the 
viewer which mediate between viewing and subsequent psychological changes, a 
point that Maccoby makes in considering the contradictory results of her two 
experiments. It may well be that these personality factors are so distributed in 
samples such as those used as to cancel out the different individual responses. 

The Picture-Frustration Test (Child Form) was administered to each group 
one week before viewing and again within ten minutes after viewing. Scoring was 
according to Rosenzweig’s categories. To minimize effects of bias no scoring was 
done until all records, both ‘before’ and ‘after’ tests, were to hand. Each of the 
twenty-four test items was then scored right through all records—this minimized 
the effect of scoring bias on the “‘between-test’ and ‘between individual’ difference. 
The order of analysis of the twenty-four items was randomized so as to avoid a 
systematic bias between the earlier and later items in the test (the type of item 
differs between the first and second half of the test). Although cumbersome and 
rather time-consuming, these procedures were deemed necessary in the absence of 
another person to do a lengthy check analysis. It seems reasonable to assume that 
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errors arising from the scorer’s idiosyncrasies and from temporal shifts in his 
judgements were so distributed as not to affect the significance of the differences 
reported below. 

Comparison of the before-after scores on the P-F revealed a small but signi- 
ficant increase in extrapunitiveness (mean ‘before’ score= 13-4; mean ‘after’ score 
=14-5; t=3-06 (Edwards, 9, p. 286); for df=43 p<-01). However, this difference 
is not significantly larger than would be expected if no viewing had occurred. 
Repeated administrations of the Picture-Frustration Test have consistently shown 
an increase in amount of extrapunitiveness of this order (Zuk, 27; French, 12; 
Franklin and Brozek, 11). The same has been shown in related tests such as Albert’s 
adaptation of the P-F test and in doll play. As Siegel (23, 24) and Zuk have 
experimentally demonstrated, this phenomenon arises from the testee experiencing 
the test situation as being increasingly permissive of aggressive expression. Siegel 
states that ‘the young child becomes accustomed to looking to adults for cues as 
to what behaviour is appropriate or acceptable, particularly in a situation which 
is unfamiliar to him. From a permissive adult’s behaviour, the child may legiti- 
mately conclude that aggression is acceptable in a play session, and, therefore, he 
will give increasing expression to his own aggressive motivation.’ Evidence of this 
process was observed in this study. In each of the ‘before viewing’ administrations 
of this study, several boys asked whether the instructions meant that they could 
really write down anything or whether the teachers would see what they had 
written. In the second and freer entertainment situation only one boy of the three 
groups asked a similar question and the language used in the test was noticeably 
‘freer’. 

Thus there are no grounds for rejecting the first hypothesis. 

As this finding is in line with those of Siegel, Maccoby, and Albert it seems 
unnecessary to centre any further studies on the aggression hypothesis in this crude 
form: it may be possible to resurrect it when something more is known of the 
psychological processes involved in viewing particular themes. 

The second hypothesis is based on the argument that a boy who identifies with 
either the boy or the adult hero in this film will tend to experience a shift in what 
has elsewhere been described as his silent framework. It is suggested that as ‘self- 
cum-hero’ the viewer is unconsciously living out his problem of controlling his 
asocial tendencies in a social environment that threatens to punish lack of control 
and rewards successful control (the other theme in this picture, the Oedipal one, 
is not considered because it apparently did not exist for the sample). In this film 
the problem is depicted in such a way that the asocial forces appear to be of un- 
manageable proportions; even Zachary, the adult hero, explicitly renounces the 
‘performance principle’ and spends the greater part of the film in active alliance 
with the asocial forces. The ‘successful’ moral outcome to the film is depicted as 
a chance occurrence and hence, while it gives further force to the repeated sugges- 
tion that this ‘alliance with evil’ is an unsatisfactory solution to the problem, it 
does little to modify the impression of the great strength of the asocial forces. Thus 
the direction of shift in the silent framework of these boys was expected to be in 
the direction of increasing (at least temporarily) their feelings of being threatened 
by a powerful and hostile environment. As measured by responses to a Thematic 
Apperception Test picture, it was predicted that the stories given immediately after 
viewing would differ from those given immediately before viewing in depicting the 
story hero as subjected to a more powerful actively hostile environment. At the level 
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of consciousness it was predicted that the underlying shift would be reflected in 
the increased expression of a negative mood in the ‘after’ stories (i.e. increased 
pessimism). 

These predictions were in line with the effects that Crandall experimentally 
demonstrated in his study on ‘Induced Frustration and Punishment-Reward 
Expectancy in Thematic Apperception Stories’ (7). The T.A.T. was selected after 
consideration of a number of alternatives on the grounds that any shift was likely 
to be at the unconscious level and hence would be detected only by a projective 
test. This test provides evidence of how an individual unconsciously relates himself 
to others and it also provides an indication of the prevailing consciously felt mood 
(this latter being one of the conscious reflections of the psychological changes 
induced by viewing). As this study was concerned only with exploring the hypothesis 
only one T.A.T. card was used, 13B, showing a little boy sitting on the doorstep 
of a log cabin. (Further cards could not have been used without discarding the 
P-F test needed for testing the first hypothesis.) 

Several levels of analysis of the ‘before’ and ‘after’ stories given by the boys 
supported the hypothesis. At the simplest level, each pair of stories was compared 
by two psychologists (working independently, without knowledge of which was 
‘before’ and which ‘after’, and with the order of presentation randomized). The 
comparison was based on “Which of the two stories depicts the boy in the worse 
circumstances ?’—judgements of equality were allowed. 


TABLE 8 EFFECT ON CIRCUMSTANCES 
DEPICTED IN T.A.T. STORY 





No. of Cases 


After’ Story judged as: Judge A Judge B 
Worse 34 - 
About the same 5 8 
Better 5 . 


This shift can be taken as some evidence of a change in the unconscious attitude 
of an individual: it being assumed that the T.A.T. story is a projection of the 
individual’s own ‘silent framework’. 

The nature of the shift is partly elaborated by the classification of the stories 
shown in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 RESPONSIBILITY FOR OUTCOME IN T.A.T. STORIES 


(a) as willed (b) as willed by others 


by hero (i) for hero (ii) against hero 
‘Before’ story 17 6 18 


“After” story 5 5 31 


3 stories unclassifiable. For a x b, x2=7°45; p<-O1 


This clearly supports the prediction that viewing would create, at least tempor- 
arily, the feelings of being faced with a more powerful and hostile environment. 
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Significantly more frequently the fate of the ‘hero’ of the story is seen as determined 
by outside forces, regardless of what he does. 

It is difficult to get from these same stories an independent measure of mood, 
since the same features partly contribute to the first judgement. The following 
table should therefore be judged in this light. 


TABLE 10 NUMBER OF STORIES MENTIONING AT LEAST ONE 
‘UNIT’ OF POSITIVE ‘BEHAVIOUR’ (GRATIFICATION, 
SUCCOURANCE, ETC.) 


Mentioning Not Mentioning 


‘Before’ stories 20 24 
‘After’ stories 7 37 


G2=7-7; p< 01) 


This gives some evidence of a shift in mood that supports the earlier prediction 
of increased ‘pessimism’. 

It should be noted that no significant difference in ‘effects’ existed between 
those identifying with Zachary and those identifying with Joshua. This may simply 
be due to the levelling-out effect of the more ‘unbalanced’ boys, who might be 
expected to be more influenced, identifying with Zachary and hence avoiding the 
potentially stronger impact of the film. This might be tested in a study of a film 
having only one hero. Alternatively, Albert has suggested, regarding his own failure 
to observe any relation between identification and aggressiveness (changes in extra- 
punitiveness), that the relation exists at an unconscious level and acts too 
slowly to be observed in a single film. It is doubtful whether Albert’s measured 
differences in aggressiveness are psychologically meaningful or his questions on 
identification direct enough. 

As suggested by Hypothesis 2(b), the film was not expected to have an entirely 
one-sided effect. In heightening the awareness of and concern for the dangers 
inherent in man’s relation to himself and his fellows the film also depicts a solution 
—a posture that the individual can take vis-d-vis his hostile environment. This 
posture of action is reiterated throughout, and as ‘self-cum-hero’ the viewer vicari- 
ously experiences the need for and the ego-defensive value of the posture. 

Unfortunately no systematic evidence was collected regarding this hypothesis. 
It was not even clear what psychological tools would be of use.3 

Some incidental evidence appears in the T.A.T. stories. Although there was a 
general change toward perceiving the environment as hostile and dominant, the 
hero was depicted as more active. In ten of the ‘before’ stories the boy was depicted 
as actively trying to change or defend his situation and in twenty-two of the ‘after’ 
stories. Consistent with the first hypothesis, the increased activity was not that of 
uninstigated aggression (aggression against an adult figure occurred in fifteen of 
the ‘before’ stories and eighteen of the ‘after’ stories). 


3. Several tests were devised but could not be pre-tested in time for the study. The first of these 
was an adaptation of the T.A.T. using selected scenes from Western films. Used in conjunction 
with ordinary T.A.T. pictures, they might permit a systematic study of the similarities between 
‘posture’ attributed to the Western heroes and that projected in the ordinary T.A.T. The second 
test was an adaptation of the Multiple-Choice Rorschach to measure the unconscious self-concept 
postulated by Seymour Fisher. 
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The Lone Hand is probably different in emphasis from the stereotyped Western 
in that it gives rather more emphasis to the ‘hostile environment’ and less emphasis 
to the ‘posture of action’. It has in common with all Westerns this stereotyped 
pattern of endlessly and repetitiously saying ‘Beware’ and offering always the same 
answer, not ‘take care’ but ‘take action’. This similarity should lead to the memory 
traces of The Lone Hand being readily assimilated to the existing stereotype 
(Hypothesis 3). Comparison of recall one day after and a month later gives some 
support for this hypothesis. At the final recall the story had been boiled down to 
‘a man who joined the outlaws then caught them’ and the particular incidents 
recalled were those most likely to be found in other Westerns: 


TABLE 11 INCIDENTS MENTIONED BY TEN 
OR MORE BOYS IN SECOND RECALL 


Incident No. of Boys 
Murder of Pinkerton agent 10 
Ambush of wheat waggon 13 
Stage-coach hold-up 12 


Ambush of mule train (final scene) 28 


As already noted, only five boys mentioned any one of the four incidents that were 
central to the Oedipal theme and to that extent not typical of the stereotyped, 
‘good versus evil’ Western. An analysis of the number of times each incident was 
mentioned in conjunction with the older incidents (using MacQuitty’s method of 
‘simple linkage analysis’) revealed that the core pattern of recalled incidents was 
the ambush of the wheat waggon and the ambush of the mule train, with the latter 
as the connecting link to recall of other incidents. This stereotyping can be expected 
to lessen the effects due to peculiarities of the particular film. Where, as in this case, 
there is a rather heavier emphasis upon environmental threats, the anxiety that 
might thus be temporarily generated would tend to be offset by these memory 
changes (just as in the viewing situation the more ‘unbalanced’ boys protected 
themselves, to some extent, by identifying with Zachary). 

On the other hand, the similarity of these films should enable each to contribute 
to those cumulative psychological effects associated with the stereotype. Thus it 
may be that the problem of ‘cumulative effects’ is primarily a question of the 
establishment of unconscious assumptions about one’s relation to the world and 
of adopting postures of the sort implicit in the stereotyped themes. The present 
study was not primarily designed to throw light on the nature and effect of these 
stereotypes, but some data were collected on attitudes to the various themes and 
media. In line with the previous remarks it was predicted that those boys most 
‘addicted’ to the Western theme (as expressed in preferences for films, comics, and 
television) would be more ready to adopt the ‘posture’ of the hero. This prediction 
was upheld in that these boys showed significantly more increase in ego-defensive- 
ness (as measured by the P-F) after viewing than did the other boys (p<-01). It 
is not clear what ‘readiness to adopt’ means in this context: amongst other alter- 
natives it may be that the ‘addicts’ identify more thoroughly or that the same 
degree of identification sets off stronger existing internal psychological processes. 
There is some evidence for the former hypothesis in that these ‘addicts’ were 
significantly less inclined to see their outside world as more hostile and dominating 
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after viewing (as measured by the T.A.T. story: p=-06). That is, it would seem that 
the stronger pre-existing stereotype enabled them more readily to offset the environ- 
mental threats by making with the hero the appropriate postural changes toward 
greater ego-defensiveness. This ego-defensiveness is not aggressiveness but the 
tendency to take defensive action. As Ichheiser (15) has made clear, this behaviour 
is frequently interpreted by others, from their own standpoint, as aggressiveness. 
While the heightened ego-defensiveness may not persist for long after viewing it 
does seem likely that the potency of this posture (habit-strength) would tend to 
become slightly stronger relative to other alternative postures. Further work on 
this problem would probably entail a close study of the reactions of specially 
selected samples of ‘addicts’ to their favourite theme and some more adequate 
conceptualization and measurement of the notions of ‘silent framework’, ‘stereo- 
type’, and ‘posture’. 


SUMMARY 


The following may be regarded as the main findings of this study: 


1. That the psychological significance of Western films is due primarily to 
latent themes of an Oedipal or ‘good-versus-bad’ (super-ego versus id) type 
and not to the manifest themes. 

. That pre-adolescent boys will be attracted by the good-versus-bad pattern. 

. That viewing a film involves some selective processes (of identification and of 
interpretation) whereby the viewer defends himself from anxiety-arousing 
aspects of the film. 

4. That certain temporary changes may be brought about in the way in which 

an individual sees himself in relation to his social environment. 

5. That these changes do not appear to involve systematic changes in ‘aggres- 

sive drives’. 

6. That in line with changes in his self-perceptions the individual will tend 

correspondingly to adopt the posture or pose of the hero. 


wn 


These findings cannot be regarded as firmly established, but the evidence 
justifies their adoption as working hypotheses for further studies. 


APPENDIX 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON LEISURE PURSUITS 
GOING TO THE PICTURES 


1. The number of times I go to the pictures is: 
2. I wish I could go: 
less often 
about as often as I do 
more often 
3. I usually go to the pictures with: 
my parents 
my brothers or sisters 
my friends 
myself 
4. I prefer to go to the pictures with: 
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5. My parents say that going to the pictures is: 
6. The sort of pictures I like to see best are: 


musicals historical love pictures 
detectives space pictures Westerns 
comedies war pictures horror pictures 


cartoons (like Tom and Jerry) 
7. The sort of pictures I used to like but don’t like now are: 
8. The sort of pictures I have never liked are: 
9. The kind of hero (heroine) I like best of all is one who: 
10. The kind of person I don’t like to see in the pictures is one who: 
11. The things I like about cartoon films are: 
12. The things I don’t like about cartoon films are: 
13. The things I like about Western films are: 
14. The things I don’t like about Western films are: 
15. The things I like about detective films are: 
16. The things I don’t like about detective films are: 
17. After I have just seen a really good cartoon I feel: 
18. After I have just seen a really good Western I feel: 
19. After I have just seen a really good detective picture I feel: 
20. The sorts of things in pictures that I sometimes think about afterwards are: 
21. The sorts of things in the pictures that I sometimes play at in my games are: 
22. If my friends haven't been to a picture that I have just seen, the sorts of things they particu- 
larly like me to tell them about are: 


COMICS 


The comics I usually get are: 
The sorts of comics I used to like but don’t like now are: 
The sorts of comics I have never liked much are: 
The things I particularly like to see in comics are: 
The things I don’t like to see in comics are: 
When I am reading comics I like to be: 
left on my own without interruption 
with my friends 
at home with the wireless going 
The children I usually swop comics with are: 


LISTENING TO THE RADIO 
1. Radio Serials 
Underline those usually listened to 
Tick those liked very much 


Blue Hills Lavender Grove 
Fortunes of Richard Mahoney When a Girl Marries 
Brand of Justice Dossier on Demetrius 
Clancy of the Overflow Superman 

Legend of Kathie Warren Rick Randell 

Girl from Nowhere Hop Harrigan 

Rick O'Shea Sea Hound 

Patrick Dawlish Tarzan 

Ma Pepper Dad and Dave 

No Holiday for Halliday Firstlight Fraser 


2. I like the sort of radio serials that: 
3. I prefer to listen to radio serials: 
on my own 
with my friends 
with my parents 
4. I talk about the serials with my friends: 
often 
only now and then 
never 
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TELEVISION 


. How often do you look at television ? 
. At whose place do you look at television? 
. Who is usually with you when you are looking at television? 
. Who would you sooner have with you when you are looking at television ? 
no one 
my friends 
my brothers and sisters 
my parents 
. What do you like looking at best on television? 
. What don’t you like looking at? 
. Do you like looking at Westerns on television ? 
a great deal 
all right 
not much 
can’t stand them 


wn 


SA” 


AT HOME AND WITH YOUR FRIENDS 


—_ 


. Who are your best friends in the school? 
2. Do you go around with them outside school? 
often 
sometimes 
hardly ever 
. What sorts of things do you best like doing together when you are not at school? 
4. Do you do much to help out at home? 
a lot 
a fair bit 
not much 
nothing 
5. Do your parents think that: 
you don’t do enough 
you are very helpful 
you do too much 
or do they think it doesn’t matter 
6. Do your parents think that you are doing very well at school? 
doing all right 
not doing so well 
or do they think it doesn’t matter much 
7. What do you like doing best when you are on your own at home? 


w 
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Familial Expectations 
and Posthospital Performance 
of Mental Patients’ 


OZZIE G. SIMMONS AND HOWARD E. FREEMAN 





PARADOXICAL as it may seem, many former mental patients, though actively 
psychotic and fully as ill as presently hospitalized persons, remain in the com- 
munity for extended periods instead of being returned to the hospital (2). As we 
have discussed elsewhere (3, 4), there is considerable evidence that improved 
functioning or mental health is not necessarily a requisite for ‘success’, i.e. remain- 
ing in the community. The continued presence in the community of a large number 
of patients who are less than well suggests that the process of posthospital experi- 
ence and the outcome of hospitalization cannot be understood solely in terms of 
characteristics of patients themselves, and that we must also consider the nature 
of their interpersonal relations in the posthospital period. Accordingly, tolerance 
of deviance on the part of family members has been posited as a key factor in the 
prolonged community tenure of former patients who function at inadequate levels. 

This proposition of tolerance of deviance was first advanced to explain the 
empirical findings of an exploratory study of a small number of patients and their 
families (3). In that study, patients who remained in the community for a year or 
more were contrasted with patients released during the same time period but 
subsequently rehospitalized. Among patients who succeeded in remaining in the 
community, those with high levels of performance, i.e. those who (i) worked full 
time or were responsible for the care of the home, (ii) participated regularly and as 
often as other family members in social activities, and (iii) related well in an 
interview situation, were found to occupy almost exclusively the kin role of ‘wife’ 
or ‘husband’ in the family. On the other hand, patients whose kin role was 
‘daughter’ or ‘son’ frequently lived so socially isolated that their homes can be 
fairly described as one-person chronic wards. 

The inference that parental families, in comparison with conjugal ones, are 
more tolerant of deviance was supported by contrasting the family settings of 
patients with low levels of performance who succeeded in remaining in the com- 
munity with those of patients who were released during the same time period but 
were subsequently rehospitalized. Our proposition of tolerance of deviance was 
strengthened by the finding in that study that, in comparison with patients who 
perform at low levels in the community, many more ‘husbands’ than ‘sons’ were 
returned to the hospital (3). 








1. Revised from a paper presented at the 1958 meetings of the American Sociological Society 
in Seattle, Washington. This research is being undertaken by the Community Health Project, under 
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A second, large-scale survey was undertaken both to replicate the empirical 
relationship between family setting and levels of occupational and social perform- 
ance among patients who succeed in remaining in the community, and to test other 
hypotheses derived from the proposition that the tolerance of deviant behavior 
on the part of family members is critical to the fate of patients in the posthospital 
period. The informants were female relatives of male patients who succeeded in 
remaining in the community for at least one year. As before, patients who worked 
steadily and participated regularly in social activities occupied the kin role of 
husband rather than son (4).2 This replication, with its added controls, indicates 
that the relationship between family settings and performance levels is a stable one. 

In addition to this replication, one of the series of hypotheses tested in this 
study was that patients with low levels of performance reside with female relatives 
‘atypical’ in personality, at least with reference to the ideal personality stereotypes 
in our culture. This hypothesis was based on the premise that tolerance of deviance 
is associated with reciprocity of needs and/or gratifications between the patient 
and other relatives in the family. The correlations are in the predicted direction. 
Patients who remain in the community despite low levels of instrumental per- 
formance tend to have female relatives who are anomic, authoritarian, frustrated, 
rigid, and withdrawn (5).5 These associations between personality characteristics 
and performance level are independent of the correlation between family setting 
and performance level. 

In this paper, two further questions are considered: 


(i) What is the relationship between patients’ posthospital performance levels 
and familial expectations ? 

2. Actually, the relationship may best be described as conditional rather than direct. Patients 
with both high and low performance levels reside in parental families, although the latter pre- 
dominate. However, only a very small proportion of patients who perform at low levels live in 
conjugal families, ‘husbands’ being almost exclusively high-level performers. 

The measurement of performance level is more fully described in (4). Those people rated high 
work full time and have worked steadily since hospitalization, and participate in formal and 
informal social activities with considerable frequency and as often as do their families. Those on 
the low end have not worked since hospitalization and do not participate in any social activities. 
For each of two ratings, the work and social participation ratings, the distributions were first 
normalized, then each individual was scored by adding his normal scores together, and finally 
the group was distributed into four categories. The correlation between the two normalized ratings 
is -48, indicating that they both measure aspects of a more general mode of performance. The 
distribution was then split into four categories so that cross-tabular analyses could be undertaken 
with categories of the same N as used in the correlational computations. Shrinking the distribution 
has the effect, in general, of lowering the correlation between the dependent variable and the 
independent ones. The findings reported here also apply to either work or social performance 
alone, although the magnitudes of the correlations vary. 

3. The personality scale items are generally ‘yes-no’ questions of the same type used in Srole’s 
anomia scale. This scale, as well as the five-item authoritarianism scale, has been published by 
Srole (7). The items comprising the scales on frustration, rigidity, and withdrawal were constructed 
by Srole and associates for the Midtown Manhattan Mental Health Study, conducted in the 
Department of Psychiatry, Cornell Medical College, under the direction of the late Dr T. A. C. 
Rennie. The items and rationale associated with these scales will appear in a forthcoming mono- 
graph on the Manhattan study. Our categorization of some of the scales as ‘personality charac- 
teristics’ is at variance with the manner in which they were originally conceptualized. Srole 
postulates anomia, for example, as a phenomenon emerging from the interaction of personality 
and sociocultural variables, although we have considered it, for our purposes, as a personality 
characteristic. With respect to anomia in particular, but in terms of all the characteristics discussed, 
our classification of the scales as individual characteristics makes no reference to their genesis. 
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(ii) What is the relationship of patients’ posthospital performance levels to 
family structure? 


With regard to the first question, a direct relationship is hypothesized between 
the performance level of the patient and the expectations of family members. This 
hypothesis is based on the assumption that congruence between expectations and 
performance is essential to the stability of an interpersonal system (6); that is, low- 
level performance on the part of the patient must be complemented by low expecta- 
tions on the part of his relatives for him to remain in the family. Further, if there is 
congruence between performance levels of patients and expectations of relatives, 
then variables identified as correlates of performance levels should also be associ- 
ated with expectations. Thus, relatives with low expectations will more likely be 
mothers than wives and will tend to be anomic, authoritarian, frustrated, rigid, 
and withdrawn. 

The primary purpose of investigating the relationship between the expectations 
of family members and the performance levels of patients is that of providing 
further support for the proposition that the tolerance shown by family members is 
of strategic importance for the posthospital fate of the patient. Documentation of 
this relationship between expectations and performance constitutes as nearly direct 
a test of the proposition regarding tolerance as is possible in a cross-sectional survey, 
although the results must be considered tentative owing to the limitation imposed 
by the retrospective nature of the data. 

The second issue examined is the relationship between performance level and 
family structure. Analysis of this relationship is confined to differences within 
parental families, since the variability in performance level of patients and in 
available role alternatives in conjugal families is too limited for such exploration. 
Our position is that, within parental families, patients with low performance levels 
will cluster in those households where other actors are available as functional equi- 
valents to occupy, or share the occupancy of, roles normatively prescribed for adult 
males (4). Thus it is hypothesized that the performance levels of patients are 
associated with such variations in family structure as group size and the patient’s 
age-sex status in the household.4 

The primary purpose of describing structural differences among parental 
families is to improve the prediction of performance levels. Since these hypotheses 
were derived from the proposition of tolerance of deviance, however, the docu- 
mentation of relationships between family structure and performance levels can be 
considered additional evidence that tolerance on the part of family members plays 
a critical role in the posthospital experience of the patient. 


THE STUDY GROUP 


The female informants interviewed were all relatives, predominantly wives and 
mothers, of male patients who had succeeded in remaining in the community since 
their latest release from a mental hospital sometime between November 1954 and 
December 1955. Every male patient with the following characteristics was included 
in the potential study group: between 20 and 60 years of age, white, native born, 


4. With respect to group size in particular, but in regard to this entire series of variables, our 
findings could be integrated with a number of small group studies. Cf. (1). 
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living in the Boston area at the time of release, hospitalized more than 45 days prior 
to release, not physically handicapped to the extent of being unemployable, not 
addicted to narcotics, and not primarily hospitalized for acute alcoholism. By 
diagnosis, all were psychotics with non-organic disorders, the majority schizo- 
phrenic. Patients selected were last hospitalized in one of 13 mental hospitals in the 
Boston area. Of the 209 interviews attempted, 182 (or 88 per cent) were completed.5 


FAMILIAL EXPECTATIONS AND PERFORMANCE LEVEL 


A Guttman Scale of five items was employed to assess the expectations of female 
relatives regarding posthospital performance of the former patients.® As indicated 
in Table 1, there is a considerable difference in what relatives reported they expected 
of patients during the first three months and after six months of community living. 
In comparison with the earlier time period, almost twice as many informants 
expected the patient to be working full time at the end of six months. 


TABLE 1 RELATIVES’ EXPECTATIONS OF FORMER MENTAL PATIENTS* 


Visit Visit Help Goto Work 


Scale his his Entertain Parties, Full 3 months 6 months 
Type Relatives Friends at Home etc. ] N ' N 


I NO NO NO 37 
II YES NO NO 12 
Il YES YES NO 12 
IV YES YES NO 5 
Vv YES E YES 48 
VI YES YES 5 YES 68 
% yes at Total 182 
3 months 77 71 59 
% yes at 
6 months 79 79 69 66 


* The exact item was: ‘Families vary in what they think their relatives should do after they return home from the 
hospital. Will you tell me if you thought (patient’s name) should do these things, say, any time within the first three 
months after he was home? How about six months after he was home?’ 


The Pearsonian correlation between responses for the two time periods is -74. 
In only three cases do relatives expect less in the later time period than in the 
earlier. Although expectations do appear to differ markedly from one time period 
to the other, there is a general tendency for informants’ expectations regarding 
performance at six months to vary in accordance with their expectations during the 








5. The study group is more fully described in (4). 

6. The five items of the Guttman Scale were retained from a set of eight questions originally 
hypothesized as falling along the same dimension. We anticipated that expectations regarding 
‘dressing himself’ and ‘helping with decisions about money’ would also scale. Relatives of almost 
all the patients expected them to “dress and take care of themselves’. This item was, therefore, 
eliminated since it failed to differentiate between cases. Inclusion of the other two items resulted in 
considerable scale error and they did not appear to tap the same content area. The unidimension- 
ality of the items must, of course, be regarded as tentative pending replication. Items with other 
marginals also could be advantageously added to the scale. 
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first three months; that is, an informant in Scale Type V is more likely to move 
to Scale Type VI than is an informant in Scale Type I. Six months after hospitali- 
zation, there still remains a ‘hard core’ of female relatives who do not expect the 
patient to be active, either occupationally or socially. With reference to work 
alone, one-third of the relatives do not expect instrumental performance even six 
months after hospitalization. 

‘Change types’ were developed to reflect movement in relatives’ scale positions 
from one time period to another. The relatives’ expectations at each time period 
were first characterized as ‘high’, ‘moderate’, or ‘low’: those in Scale Type VI (who 
expected the patient to work full time) were considered to have high expectations; 
those in Scale Types IV and V were regarded as having moderate expectations; and 
those in Scale Types I, II, and III were viewed as having low expectations. Table 2 
shows the strong relationship between relatives’ expectations and patients’ per- 
formance levels.? Patients with the highest performance levels cluster in families 
where relatives hold either high or moderate expectations during the first three 
months and high expectations six months after the patients’ return to the family. 
In contrast, patients with low performance levels reside with relatives whose 
expectations either change from low to moderate or remain low. 


TABLE 2 CHANGES IN RELATIVES’ EXPECTATIONS IN RELATION TO PATIENTS’ PERFORMANCE LEVELS 





Expectations of Relatives Performance Levels 
During first At 
three months six months 1 (high) Total 


% % Y Yo 

Low Low 19: . . . 100-0 
Low Moderate 

moderate moderate 17:2 , y 100-0 

Low High 22:7 . . 100-0 

Moderate High 44:5 . ° 100-0 

High High 45-6 . : : 100-0 

Total 32-9 , . 100-0 


It was hypothesized that if there is congruence between performance levels of 
patients and expectations of relatives, then variables identified as correlates of the 
former should also be associated with the latter. The association between the 
expectations of the relatives and their kin relationship to the patients is shown in 
Table 3. Relatives of patients whose familial role is that of ‘son’ tend to have lower 
expectations regarding posthospital performance than do relatives of patients 
whose familial role is ‘husband’. At six months, over one-quarter of the mothers 








7. With the exception of the few cases where an interview was refused, the results are based 
upon all cases in a population. Differences and relationships are therefore ‘real’ and, strictly 
speaking, tests of significance are inappropriate. However, as a basis for deciding what is and is not 
a meaningful magnitude of relationship, we have tended to look upon the study group as a sample. 
With an N of 182, a Pearsonian correlation value of :12 is generally regarded as significant at the 
‘OS level. In a later part of the analysis, only the 100 families in which the patient occupies the 
kin role of ‘son’ are considered, and here a coefficient of -16 is significant at the -05 level. These 
values are for one-tailed tests. 
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still express minimum expectations compared with approximately one-tenth of the 
wives. 


TABLE 3 DIFFERENCES IN MOTHERS” AND WIVES’ EXPECTATIONS 


Expectations Kin Affiliation 
During first At Mothers of Wives of 
three months six months Patients Patients 


Low Low 

Low Moderate 
moderate moderate 

Low High 

Moderate High 

High High 


* 26 cases not included: 14 living with siblings and 12 where informant not mother or wife. 


The assumption of congruence just referred to was also the basis of the hypo- 
thesis that the expectations of the relatives would be associated with their person- 
ality characteristics. Although the magnitudes of the correlations are low, and 
therefore the stability of the relationships less than certain, relatives with low 
expectations appear to be somewhat more anomic, authoritarian, frustrated, rigid, 
and withdrawn than those with high expectations. With reference only to expecta- 
tions regarding work performance at six months, the linkage between the expecta- 
tions and personality characteristics of relatives and the performance levels of 
patients is quite evident. In Table 4 the mean scores on the personality character- 
istics are presented for three groups: (i) mothers whose expectations are congruent 
with low performance; (ii) mothers whose expectations are congruent with high 
performance; and (iii) wives whose expectations are congruent with high perform- 
ance. Mothers whose expectations are congruent with low performance appear to 
be more anomic, authoritarian, frustrated, rigid, and withdrawn than the relatives 


Mothers of Patients Wives of Patients 
Expectations regarding Did not Expected Expected 
work—-six months expect to to 
after hospitalization to work work work 


Performance Level Low High High 
(N=29) (N=29) (N=50) 
Authoritarianism . 3-90* 3-70* 
Anomia , 3:24 3-76* 
Frustration . 4-96* 5:26* 
Rigidity . 4-59* 4-72* 
Withdrawal . 3-97* 4-04* 


* Significantly different from means of mothers who do not expect patients to work at the 
p<°05 level, one-tailed test. 
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comprising the other two groups. Thus, though the results must be regarded as 
tentative, it appears that the personality characteristics of the informant, inde- 
pendent of her kin relationship to the patient, are associated with her expectations 
as well as with the patient’s performance levels.® 


VARIATIONS IN THE STRUCTURE OF PARENTAL 
FAMILIES 


In order to differentiate between parental families of patients with high and low 
performance levels, a number of variables held to affect the quality of family role 
relationships were correlated with performance level. One such variable was 
number of persons in the household. There is a significant relationship between 
family size and performance level. This finding is clarified when the sex composi- 
tion of the households is brought into the analysis. There is no relationship between 
number of females in the household and performance levels. It is the availability of 
males, rather than the gross number of family members, that is strategic to per- 
formance level. Patients who perform at low levels appear to cluster in households 
where other male actors are available as functional equivalents to occupy, or share 
the occupancy of, roles normatively prescribed for the former patient (see Table 5). 


TABLE 5 PERFORMANCE LEVELS OF PATIENTS AND NUMBER OF MALE RESIDENTS IN 
THEIR PARENTAL HOUSEHOLDS 


Performance Levels 
No. of Male Residents in 


Household (excluding patient) 1 (high) yf 3 4 (low) Total N 
0 2008 375 125 292 1000 24 

l 21-3 27:7 19+] 31-9 100-0 47 

2 12:5 12:5 37°5 37°5 100-0 16 

3 ~ 22:2 11-1 66:7 100-0 9 

4 25-0 i * 756 100-0 4 

Total 12-0 26:0 19-0 37:0 100-0 100 

xX 1-00 88 1-26 1-54 1-22 
r= 24 


Several indexes of family structure were developed to amplify the findings on 
family size. An age index was constructed, for example, whereby persons in the 
household of ascending generation vis-d-vis the patient (i.e. mothers and fathers) 
were scored ‘3’, those of the same generation (i.e. siblings) ‘2’, and those of descend- 
ing generation (i.e. nieces and nephews) ‘1’. The total score was divided by the 
number of household residents. Age-sex indexes were developed by the same scor- 
ing procedure. With respect to the index for males, almost twice as many families 





8. We wish to re-emphasize the tentativeness of this analysis. One limitation is that only the 
data of extreme sub-groups are employed. The small number of cases in other groups based upon 
a combination of performance level and expectation categories prohibits an analysis utilizing all 
182 cases. 
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with means in the same generation range (1-7 to 2-3) have patients who perform at 
low levels as those families whose means fall within the range of either ‘ascending 
generation’ or ‘descending generation’ (shown in Table 6). 


TABLE 6 PATIENTS’ PERFORMANCE LEVELS AND MALE AGE 
INDEX FOR PARENTAL HOUSEHOLD 





Families of 
Performance ascending or Families of 
Level mares ina same niacin 


Yo 
1 (high) 21:3 
2 34-4 
3 14:8 
4 (low) 


Although the relationship between level of performance and socio-economic 
status will be the subject of a separate report, it may be noted that the association 
between family size and performance levels, and the other structural relationships, 
are not functions of the greater economic capacity of larger families to ‘afford’ the 
deviant. On the contrary, the more rent paid by the family, or the more money 
earned by family members, the less likely that a patient with a low performance 
level resides in the household.9 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this study are consistent with and support the proposition that 
the tolerance of deviance of family members is critically important in the post- 
hospital experience of mental patients. In studying the relationships between family 
members’ expectations and patients’ performance levels, retrospective data were 
utilized, and we cannot be certain that the same results would have occurred if a 
two-stage design had been employed. Indeed, in order to answer the vital question 
of whether or not the expectations are merely postdictions on the part of relatives, 
we are presently engaged in a new study in which expectations are elicited from a 
family member at the time the patient leaves the hospital, while patients’ per- 
formance levels are assessed one year after return to the community. 

We are iicquianeacsed confident that the —* between a of family 


9. There is no consistent direction to correlations between the ceetuatios characteristics and 
variables such as family size. The relationships between such variables appear to be expressions of 
interpersonal differences in families not directly linked to the patient’s performance level. For 
example, although the correlations are very low, in larger families the relatives tend to be less 
withdrawn though somewhat more rigid and authoritarian. On the other hand, the relationship 
between family size and expectations is consistent with our assumptions. Families where other 
actors are available to occupy the roles oY prescribed for the patient are those in which 
relatives have low expectations. 
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members and performance levels of patients will be supported in this new study, 
since the limitation of retrospection does not apply either to the family structure 
variables reported in this paper, or to a number of other relationships indicated in 
our introductory remarks. The hypotheses are derived from a common conceptual 
position, and there is consistency of results between variables that do and do not 
have this retrospective quality. 

A number of implications for practice can be drawn from our findings, although 
further research is clearly desirable before their implementation is attempted. We 
suggest that hospital personnel who release patients with low performance levels to 
wives can probably expect to readmit them, which points to the advisability of 
alternative settings for such ‘husbands’. On the other hand, since there appears to 
be a large number of parental families likely to retain low-level patients, it is 
probable that a higher proportion of ‘sons’ presently hospitalized could be released 
to the community. Although such modifications in release practices might alleviate 
the shortage of hospital beds, however, it is doubtful if posthospital movement 
toward higher performance occurs in such settings. 

Indeed, family settings most tolerant of the patient with low-level performance 
may be the least conducive to the development of a high level of performance. Our 
findings suggest that family milieux characterized by expectations that are high at 
the time the patient is released, and that remain so, and in which there are no other 
actors available to occupy or share the occupancy of roles normatively prescribed 
for the adult male, are most likely to encourage movement toward high per- 
formance. The needs of the individual patient and the goals of the hospital thus 
cannot be viewed independently of the patient’s posthospital world. Although 
practitioners are aware of the importance of posthospital conditions in determining 
the community tenure of the patient and take them into account, we submit that 
the systematic documentation of their strategic character may well promote more 
judicious decisions regarding the release of patients. 
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Technology, Territory, and Time 


The Internal Differentiation of Complex Production Systems' 
ERIC J. MILLER 





INTRODUCTION 





THE concept of a production system as a socio-technical system was introduced 
by Trist (13), was further developed by Rice in his recent book (10), and has now 
been reviewed by Emery (1). Of particular relevance here is Rice’s concept of 
operating and managing systems,? summarized below: 


‘Any production system may be defined by reference to what is imported into 
and exported from it . . . Complex industrial systems import raw materials, con- 
vert them into a variety of products, and export the products by selling them. . . 

‘The process of changing import into export may require the carrying out 
of either sequential or simultaneous operations, or of both. When different 
operations are carried out discretely, a production system may be differentiated 
into operating systems .. . 

‘In the most general case production systems may be differentiated into three 
kinds of operating systems concerned with . . . import ..., conversion . . . [and] 
export... 

‘In a complex organization there may be more than one system of each kind. 
In a simple organization there may be incomplete differentiation, more than one 
operation being carried out in the same operating system. 

“When a production system is differentiated into discrete operating systems, 
its management cannot be contained in any one operating system, and a system 
external to the operating systems is required to control and service their acti- 
vities. This is the managing system’ (10, pp. 41-2). 


The managing system may contain differentiated service and control functions. 
Typical examples in industry are planning, research and development, cost control 
and accounting, engineering, personnel, etc., all of which help to service and control 
the operating systems. 

Rice goes on to point out that in a complex hierarchical production system the 
main or first-order operating systems may be differentiated into second-order 
operating and managing systems, the second-order operating systems into third- 
order systems, and so on, until one reaches the primary production system, within 
which management is internally structured and is not a discrete function. 

This set of concepts, in conjunction with the concept of the primary task as the 
task that a system is created to perform (10, pp. 32 ff.), provides a useful framework 
for analysing an industrial or business organization. 





1. I am indebted to my colleagues in the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations for many 
helpful comments on and criticisms of earlier drafts of this paper. 
2. In an earlier paper Rice and Trist used the term ‘governing system’ (11). 
3 
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The present paper explores the principles of differentiation of operating units 
within a complex system. Part I describes these principles or dimensions of 
differentiation in the context of transition from a primary or simple production 
system to a complex system. An analysis is made of the forces that may act on a 
simple system to transform it intoacomplex systemcontaining differentiated operat- 
ing and managing systems. There is discussion of what happens inside the system 
when such a transition takes place. In Part II the dimensions are examined in 
relation to the order of differentiation in a multi-level, multi-shift complex system. 
Finally, Part III1 deals with the patterns of relationships—and therefore the 
problems of management—which are inherent in the structure of certain typical 
production systems, according to the basis of internal differentiation into sub- 
systems and the nature and degree of sub-system interdependence. 

In Lewinian terms, we are dealing here with the ‘foreign hull’ of the life space 
of the individual—‘facts which are not subject to psychological laws but which 
influence the state of the life space’ (8, p. 216; see also pp. 68-74). 


PART I: THE TRANSITION FROM SIMPLE TO COMPLEX 
SYSTEM © 


The typical simple production system in industry is the primary work-group. 
Elsewhere it appears in the small workshop, the retail shop, the service station, and 
so forth. The essential feature of such a system is that management is inherent in 
relationships within the group: either there is no recognized leader at all (as is the 
case in some mining groups (5, 14) ), or, if there is one, he spends all or most of his 
time working alongside the other members of the group on tasks comparable to 
theirs. His contribution to the output of the group tends to be directly productive 
rather than indirect and facilitative. 

Herbst has described certain characteristics of simple and complex behaviour 
systems (3). He finds that one significant criterion of a simple system is that the 
relationship between input, size, and output is linear. (Input and output are here 
measured in money rather than goods.) In small retail shops, for example, the total 
amount paid in wages (i.e. input) increases at a linear rate with sales turnover 
(output) achieved, while sales turnover increases at a linear rate with the size of 
the shop, measured by the number of persons employed. In a complex system the 
relationship is non-linear: “The presence of an administrative unit concerned with 
ongoing activities increases the rate at which sales turnover increases with size of 
the organization, and . . . the loss incurred by withdrawing personnel from pro- 
duction tasks decreases as the organization becomes larger’ (3, p. 344). Herbst has 
this to say about the transition from a simple to a complex system: 


‘As the size of the simple system increases, and depending also on the extent of 
both its internal and external linkages, more and more work has to be carried 
out on the co-ordination of component functioning, so that a critical boundary 
value with respect to size is reached, beyond which intrinsic regulation breaks 
down. An increase in size beyond this point will become possible by differentiat- 
ing out a separate integrating unit, which takes over the function of both control 
and co-ordination of component units, thus leading to a transition from a simple 
to a complex system. The point at which intrinsic regulation breaks down will be 
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determined by the effectiveness of the organizational structure. The less efficient 
the organizational structure happens to be the earlier the point at which intrinsic 
regulation breaks down’ (3, pp. 337-8). 


In other words, three critical factors in the transition are size, complexity, and 
efficiency. Herbst here seems to be implying that the efficiency of a simple system is 
measured by the extent to which the system can tolerate increased size and com- 
plexity without throwing up a differentiated management function. However, if 
efficiency is measured by the ratio of output to size—a ratio that Herbst himself 
uses elsewhere in the same article—then it would appear that this assumption might 
not always be justifiable. If, for example, a simple system of given size could secure 
a greater output by becoming reorganized as a complex system of the same size 
then its persistence as a simple system would be relatively inefficient. ‘Resilience’ 
might therefore be a more appropriate term than ‘efficiency’ to describe the 
capacity of a simple system to withstand pressures—both external and internal— 
towards transformation into a complex system. This would be an omnibus term 
embracing a number of factors of small group functioning which counter the effects 
of increased size and complexity. Some of these factors are considered later in this 
section. 

Size by itself is not a critical factor. Apart from the pair, groups of six to twelve 
are often said to be the most stable, in both psychotherapeutic and other situations 
(10, pp. 36-7). Fissiparous forces tend to develop in groups outside this optimum 
range, but there is no known maximum number beyond which emergence of a full- 
time management function is inevitable. Much depends on the need for differentia- 
tion that is intrinsic in the task of the group and in the way the task has to be, or is 
being, performed. Herbst notes, for example, that in independent retail shops a 
differentiated administrative function tends to appear when the staff numbers 
around five, whereas shops that belong to a retail chain retain the characteristics of 
simple systems until the size reaches about nine. Certain services are supplied to the 
latter by the larger organization to which they belong. In the Durham coalfield 
autonomous groups of forty-one have been shown to be effective (14). They have 
internally structured controls and services and lack any overtly recognized and 
titled leader. These groups are further discussed below. 

Complexity may be considered in terms of Rice’s import-conversion-export 
formulation. Imports into the system and exports from it may become more 
diverse. Complexity of the conversion process is likely to increase through diversifi- 
cation of input or output or both, or through a change in the techniques or rates of 
production. 

Before considering these factors of size and complexity in more detail, it seems 
necessary to stress that an essential preliminary to differentiation of a managing 
system is the formation of sub-systems with discrete sub-tasks within the simple 
system. Role-relationships cluster around the sub-tasks; such clusters of relation- 
ships become potential sub-systems; and areas of less intensive relationships 
become potential boundaries between sub-systems. Clustering may be functional 
for sub-task performance, but the associated discontinuities between clusters may 
be dysfunctional for integrated performance of the total task. It becomes a function 
of a differentiated managing system to compensate for these discontinuities. 
Management mediates relationships among the lower-order systems, which con- 
stitute the higher-order system, in such a way as to ensure that the sub-tasks per- 
formed by the sub-units add up to the total task of the whole unit. 
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If the principles of differentiation of sub-systems can be identified, then the 
effects of changes of size and complexity can be more clearly understood; and 
furthermore the notion of ‘resilience’—the capacity to withstand, without sacrifice 
of efficiency, the pressures towards creation of a differentiated managing system— 
will become less vague. 

It is postulated here that there are three possible bases for clustering of role- 
relationships and thus for the internal differentiation of a production system. These are 
technology, territory, and time. Whenever forces towards differentiation operate upon 
a simple production system, it is one or more of these dimensions that will form the 
boundaries of the emergent sub-systems and will provide the basis for the internal 
solidarity of the groups associated with them. 

‘Technology’ here is given a broad meaning. It refers to the material means, 
techniques, and skills required for performance of a given task. Differentiation of 
the import, conversion, and export systems (the purchasing, manufacturing, and 
selling of an industrial unit) is in this sense a technological differentiation; so also is 
differentiation of phases of the conversion operation (successive manufacturing 
processes), or specialization in buying or selling particular commodities. The greater 
the diversity of technologies used within a group, the stronger the forces towards 
differentiation of fully-fledged sub-systems—especially when the skills of some 
members are so specialized that others cannot aspire to have them or even com- 
prehend them, and interchange of roles between members of the total group 
becomes impracticable.3 Increase in technological complexity or diversity tends to 
have this effect even though the quantum of input and output remains unchanged. 
It may even occur where the size of the system, in terms of the number of roles, is 
reduced.4 

The dimension of territory is straightforward: it relates to the geography of 
task performance. An increase in the staff of a retail shop from three persons to 
five may not precipitate formation of a differentiated management function. If, 
however, the two extra persons are employed to start a branch store—if, in other 
words, two potential sub-systems are formed, spatially separated from one another 
—then the forces towards differentiation will be greatly increased. Physical separa- 
tion is not essential to produce this result, but a sharp physical boundary of some 
kind is probably necessary before territory by itself can become a basis of sub- 
system differentiation within a simple production system. Identification of the 
group with its territory is of course a basic feature of all human societies and is 
found too among many of the higher mammals. Even boundaries that are imper- 
ceptible to an external observer may have highly charged emotional significance for 
the members of the groups they divide—especially when territorial differentiation 
is reinforced by technological differentiation. Technology, indeed, seems to seek 
the support of territory, and only seldom stands by itself as a differentiating factor. 
(In most parts of India, castes which are differentiated from one another by their 


3. The obverse point was made by Rice (10, pp. 37-9), who postulated that small work-groups in 
modern mechanized industry usually require sufficient variety of roles (implying some techno- 
logical differentiation) as to need some internal structuring, but should not have so much 
specialization as would lead to formation of inflexible sub-groups. 

4. In her study of industrial firms in south Essex, Joan Woodward noted that ‘the number of 
levels of authority in the management hierarchy increased with technical complexity’, while ‘the 
span of control of the first-line supervisor , , , decreased’ (15, p. 16), 
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traditional occupations are also segregated spatially, living in different parts of the 
village or in different villages.) 

The third dimension—time—is more commonly relevant in increasing the levels 
of differentiation in an already differentiated complex system, but may also rein- 
force an increase in size in bringing about the transition from a simple system to a 
complex one. Forces towards differentiation probably begin to develop when the 
requirements of task performance are such that the length of the working day or 
working week of the group exceeds the working period of any individual member. 
This factor of time is of course most pronounced in multi-shift systems. As in 
the case of territorial separation, sub-systems tend to emerge with well-defined 
boundaries, which in this case are based on time separation. 

The sub-systems and associated groupings described in the preceding para- 
graphs are those that are intrinsic to the structure of the task. Task structure is 
assumed to be inseparable from the type of technology and specialization involved, 
from the geography of the territory in which the task is performed, and from the 
time-scale of task performance—though within these limiting factors alternative 
structures may be possible. 

Among the persons manning the roles of a production system other groupings 
may occur, based on propinquity, sex, age, religion, race, and many other principles 
of association, and on occasion these groupings and related cleavages, perhaps by 
their coincidence with task-oriented groupings, may accelerate differentiation; or, 
if they cut across these groupings, they may retard it. It is the task-oriented sub- 
systems themselves, however, which are relevant to task performance. These seem 
invariably to be differentiated by technology, territory, time, or some combination 
of these.5 Production systems can probably not be satisfactorily broken down into 
sub-systems on any other basis.® 

If territory, technology, and time, singly or in combination, provide the basis 
for differentiation into task-relevant sub-systems, the capacity of a simple system 
to tolerate growth and remain efficient without becoming transformed into a 
complex system is apparently related to two main factors: (a) mobility or fluidity, 
and (b) sub-system interdependence. 





5. Since drafting this paper I have seen Gulick’s five-fold classification of the ways in which 
work in an organization can be grouped: by purpose (cf. by product), by process, by clientele, 
by place, and by time (2). My ‘technological’ category would embrace the first three of these. 
There seems, however, to be a conceptual distinction between the grouping of work and the 
differentiation of socio-technical systems, and in several respects the similarity between the 
‘scientific-management’ theories of Gulick, Urwick, et a/. and the aspect of socio-technical-system 
theory elaborated in this paper is only superficial. One difference is that (as, for example, March 
and Simon (9) have pointed out) Gulick’s models do not take human motivations into account: 
he is dealing with management of technical systems, not of socio-technical systems. In Gulick’s 
scheme, principles of association extraneous to work are obstructions to be overcome in establish- 
ing an essentially static and inflexible organization; in the more dynamic socio-technical-system 
theory they are a relevant part of the total reality situation. In general, the Gulick type of organiza- 
tional theory does not lend itself to predictions about behaviour and relationships. 

6. The women’s services in the forces may at first sight appear to be an exception to this rule. 
Closer examination shows, however, that these do not constitute production systems within which 
the members are interrelated and integrated by performance of a specific task. The production 
systems in the forces are the training and fighting units to which members of the women’s services 
are attached (in much the same way as medical and signals personnel are attached to an infantry 
batialion) and to the task of which they contribute. In terms of the tasks of these units, the women 
may do jobs which are similar or dissimilar to jobs of men in the same unit; but in either event it 
is the technological specialization which is relevant to the total task, and their sex is incidental. 
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If individual members move frequently from one sub-system to another, so 
that there are no permanent sub-groups of workers coinciding with the task 
sub-systems, then the simple system will have greater capacity to tolerate an in- 
crease in size or complexity. Such movement compensates for discontinuities 
between sub-systems. Secondly, the more immediately and directly performance of 
the task of each sub-system depends upon the performance of all the other sub- 
systems, the more likely is the total simple system to remain viable in the face of 
forces towards differentiation. (Without some task interdependence it is, of course, 
not a production system but an assembly or aggregate of individuals.) 

Exceptionally large simple production systems occur in longwall coal-mining, 
in a form of composite working described by Trist and Murray (14) and Higgin (5). 
As mentioned earlier, some of the composite groups have forty-one members, 
working over three shifts. Both ‘resilience’ factors operate strongly in these groups, 
which are internally differentiated by both technology and time. Although the 
individual sub-systems have well-defined tasks, mobility between the sub-systems 
allows many or all of the members to view inter-sub-system relationships from the 
perspective of the total system rather than from the perspective of the sub-systems 
they happen to belong to at any one time. Close reciprocal interdependence, neces- 
sary in these mining groups for achieving the total task, evidently helps to reinforce 
this global perspective. 

It may well be that it is not the number of persons that limits the maximum 
size of a simple production system, but the number of sub-systems. (A sub-system 
may consist of either an individual or a sub-group.) Certainly, complexity in task 
structuring can actually contribute to the cohesion of large simple systems. Where 
there is a number of sub-systems interdependent in more than one direction, the 
complex conditions of equilibrium can be a substitute for a differentiated manage- 
ment function. It is the very lack of such complexity built in to the task that helps 
to lower the threshold of ‘resilience’ in less structured simple production systems. 
Internal structuring for which the primary task does not cater is sought in other 
groupings (based on age, sex, etc.), implying involvement in other tasks that to a 
greater or lesser extent conflict with the primary task for which the system was 
constituted. In some cases it may be possible to use these factors of resilience and 
to restructure roles in such a way as to postpone the emergence of a differentiated 
managing system. 

It can be inferred that, in any expanding or changing system in which no such 
restructuring has occurred, there is an optimum or ‘natural’ stage for creating a new 
level of management. This is applicable equally to the initial transition from a 
simple system to a complex system and to the addition of a new level to an already 
complex hierarchical system. 

Premature differentiation is uneconomic because the cost of adding a specialized 
administrative function is greater than the gain from any increase in efficiency that 
results. As sub-systems have not yet been crystallized by task differentiation, 
government is more efficiently contained as an undifferentiated internal function. 
Indeed, extrinsic government, if imposed prematurely, may tend to be more 
destructive than integrative. (This is the kind of situation in which the internal 
collaborative relationships, which before the change have been used constructively 
for task performance, are likely to be mobilized destructively against the imposed 
external management: cf. Trist and Bamforth (13).) 

Postponement of differentiation of the management function beyond the 
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optimum stage also leads to a decline in the efficiency of the system, but for a 
different reason. The energies of group members, instead of being devoted to the 
primary task, are increasingly diverted to the task of holding the group together in 
the face of the fissiparous forces of sub-group formation and of differentiation. 
This is especially likely to happen if there is imbalance in the pattern of sub- 
system interdependence. Individuals experience conflict between identification with 
an emergent sub-group and identification with the total group. Only the creation of 
a new level of management which allows the sub-systems to become fully explicit 
simple systems and which reintegrates them as parts of a higher-order system, 
permits the energies of the members to revert to primary task performance. 

Herbst uses the input-size-output relationship as an index for measuring the 
level of behaviour systems and for diagnosing whether a given system is simple 
or complex (3). The reverse approach may also be useful. If a production system, 
which is known to have the structural characteristics of a simple system, in- 
creases in size, and if this expansion is unaccompanied by a linear increase in 
output, then (other things being equal) it is worth investigating whether the system 
has passed the optimum stage for differentiation—either because the sub-systems 
are in a stage of disequilibrium or because of emergence of sub-groups unrelated 
to the primary task of the system. The same possibility may exist if a simple system, 
remaining constant in size, shows over a period of time a declining output. Equally, 
if a structural transition from a simple to a complex system is not accompanied 
by the kind of change in size-output ratio predictable from a Herbst-type formula 
for systems of that kind, then it is possible that differentiation of the managing 
system has been premature. 


PART Il: STRUCTURE OF COMPLEX PRODUCTION 
SYSTEMS 


The forces towards transforming a simple system into a complex system, or 
towards increasing the levels of differentiation in a system that is already complex, 
are not only of theoretical interest to social scientists, but also of practical interest 
to those concerned with management. It has already been suggested, for instance, 
that working efficiency and cost are likely to be adversely affected if the timing 
of a change in response to the accumulating forces towards differentiation is not 
opportune. A second cause of inefficiency may lie in an inappropriate choice of the 
basis of differentiation into sub-units. 

In the initial transition from a simple to a complex system, the basis of differ- 
entiation is usually directly traceable to the forces leading to differentiation. 
Consider the example of a small privately owned workshop that manufactures 
simple components, all of the same kind, for the automobile industry. Raw 
materials are delivered and the finished products removed by the company it 
supplies. Administration takes up little of the owner’s time and he himself works 
at a bench alongside his employees. This is the typical simple production system. 
Let us imagine that demand grows, and because of lack of space for expan- 
sion the owner acquires two more workshops in the vicinity. If the three work- 
shops are sufficiently far apart, the owner is likely to spend less of his time at the 
bench and to take a nearly full-time managerial role. The three workshops then 
become three simple operating systems within a complex production system. In 
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other words, territorial expansion has led to differentiation and it is territorially 
demarcated sub-units that are explicitly recognized. 

Alternatively, the expansion might have been achieved by adding two more 
shifts in the original workshop. The shifts would then become the recognized sub- 
units, and, because of the need for control and co-ordination over the twenty-four 
hours, the owner would again take a full-time managerial role. 

We now have to consider what happens when additional forces towards 
differentiation operate on a production system that has already become complex 
and there is the prospect of extending the hierarchy by further differentiation. Here 
again the forces themselves will dictate the new basis for differentiation, but not 
necessarily the level at which it will occur. 

Reverting to our example, let us now suppose that further expansion requires 
all three workshops to run on three shifts. Each shift in each workshop is now likely 
to develop into a simple sub-system, and sooner or later the owner-manager will be 
compelled to realize that there are nine workshop-shifts to be managed, instead of 
merely three workshops on one shift, or three shifts in one workshop (Figure /). 


FIGURE 1 _ SUB-UNITS DIFFERENTIATED BY BOTH TERRITORY AND TIME 


Time Differentiation 
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Increase in the number of sub-units does not, of course, necessarily lead to 
further differentiation and to an increase in the number of levels. If, for example, 
output had been tripled by expanding from three workshops to nine, instead of by 
adding more shifts, the additional simple production systems so created could 
have become explicit without necessarily over-extending the span of the overall 
manager’s command. Even in the present example, it might be practicable to 
maintain direct control of the nine sub-units, perhaps by employing additional 
staff for time-keeping and recording production—that is, by increasing the size of 
the managing system without adding to the number of levels in the hierarchy. 
However, since the sub-systems in this case are differentiated and interdependent 
along two dimensions (territory and time) that cut across each other, and therefore 
have to be co-ordinated along these two dimensions, it is likely that an additional 
level of management will be interposed. 

The owner is now faced with a choice. He may introduce the new level by 
managing the three territories (workshops) through three foremen, delegating to 
the foreman in each workshop the task of co-ordinating the three shifts within it 
(Figure 2). Alternatively, he may elect to undertake co-ordination of the three 
shifts himself by appointing three shift foremen, each of whom is responsible for the 
work on one shift in all three workshops (Figure 3).7 The fact that territorial 





7. It was A. K. Rice who first drew my attention to this kind of choice, to which he also refers 
in his recent book (10, pp. 177 and 200-1). 
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differentiation preceded the addition of shifts by no means presupposes that, in the 
management hierarchy, territorial differentiation need occur at a higher level than 
differentiation by time. 

It is now necessary to consider this choice in more detail. In fact, it is a real 
choice only in so far as territory and time are equally salient in differentiating the 
nine simple systems from one another. In terms of task relationships, this is so only 
when one shift in one workshop is equally interdependent with other shifts in the 
same workshop and with the corresponding shift in other workshops. Workshop A 
Shift I (A I) belongs then to two larger systems: it is part of the ‘A’ system, within 
which the other systems are A II and A III, and it is part of the ‘I’ system, within 
which the other systems are B I and C I (cf. Figure 1). In the situation of equal 
interdependence, 


R(A I, A ll, A UD=R(AI, BI, CD, 


where R is a measure of task interrelatedness between the simple systems. Such an 
equilibrium may make it possible for the nine workshop shifts to be managed 
directly without interposing a new level of differentiation. 

We have seen that the formation of sub-systems with discrete sub-tasks is a 
necessary preliminary to transition from a simple to a complex system. Similarly, 
in an expanding complex system, the clustering of sub-systems precipitates an 
additional level of differentiation, in which the clusters are acknowledged as 
explicit systems of a higher order than the constituent sub-systems. 

When two dimensions of differentiation are involved, with two implicit sets of 
systems cutting across one another, it is seldom that they actually have equal 
salience. Task relationships generally draw the basic units into the orbit of one 
system more strongly than into the other, and so dictate the lines of higher-order 
and lower-order differentiation. Furthermore, even if task-oriented interrelations 
themselves do have equal salience, other factors may tend to tilt the balance one 
way or the other. Persons who share a compact territory over three shifts, for 
example, may feel more strongly identified than those who share the same shift- 
timing over dispersed territories. Alternatively, if the dispersal is limited, going to 
work at the same time, and hence sharing free time, may lead tocloser identification. 

Failure to differentiate on the appropriate basis will create stress in relation- 
ships, because the natural groupings inherent in the structure of task performance 
will run counter to the groupings dictated by the formal organization. Formal 
boundaries will cut through these natural groupings. This will inhibit development 
of solidarity in the formal units, with consequent lowering of work satisfaction and 
morale. In general, we can suggest that to the extent that the formal structuring 
deviates from the reality of the task situation, whether in the basis for differentia- 
tion or in the boundaries of the formal sub-units, to that extent will the manage- 
ment function itself have to multiply and become ‘top-heavy’ in order to deal with 
the resultant dysphoria. Additional controls will have to be imposed. This tendency 
will increase in proportion to the interdependence of the formal units. If on the 
other hand a unit is appropriately sub-divided in relation to total task performance 
— if it is cut, so to speak, with the grain and not against it—both the internal 
management of the constituent sub-units and the overall integration of the total 
task are likely to require less effort. 

Flexibility is not entirely lacking. Imposition of a managing system itself helps 
to crystallize the selected basis and boundaries of differentiation of operating 
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systems. Therefore, provided that the salience of two dimensions is not too unequal, 
differentiation at the higher level along the dimension of lower salience may increase 
the salience of that dimension to a point where it exceeds that of the other. This 
would not appreciably increase the difficulties of management. Similarly, if prior 
clustering of sub-units is not too strong, the emergent boundaries can be supplanted 
by formal boundaries that do not necessarily coincide with them. Such flexibility, 
however, occurs only in marginal cases. 

So far, instances of only two orders of differentiation have been discussed— 
by territory and time. We have seen that there is, subject to certain limiting factors, 
a choice between: 


(a) first-order differentiation by territory and second-order differentiation by 
time (Figure 2); and 

(b) first-order differentiation by time and second-order differentiation by 
territory (Figure 3). 


A third possibility, provided the salience of the two dimensions is roughly equal, 
is to accept only one order of differentiation, operating systems being differentiated 
simultaneously by the time dimension in one direction and by the territorial 
dimension in the other. This was illustrated in Figure 1, which shows three time 
sub-divisions and three territorial sub-divisions, making nine sub-units in all. 
Theoretically there is yet another way of compressing differentiation by two dimen- 
sions into one level. This occurs when the two dimensions, instead of operating at 
right angles, coincide and reinforce one another. Time and territory coincide in this 
way when shift working is used in highly mechanized road construction. A piece 
of mobile equipment—the common technology—is operated by one team in one 
stretch of road on Shift I, by a second team on a fresh territory on Shift II, and 
so on. In longwall coal-getting, time and technology coincide as differentiating 
dimensions, territory being undifferentiated: a different technology is used on each 
of three different shifts on one coal-face. Both these combinations are fairly rare in 
industry, where it is territory and technology that most frequently coincide as rein- 
forcing dimensions: in manufacturing operations, more often than not, each of a 
group of technologically differentiated sub-units has its own discrete territory of 
task performance as well. 

When all three dimensions of differentiation occur (if, in the example of the 
workshop, several products are manufactured in each of the three workshops on 
three shifts), the theoretical choice of order of differentiation is greatly increased. 
Assuming that differentiation occurs only once along each dimension, there are six 
combinations of three levels of differentiation, six more of two, and one of one level. 
These are listed in Figure 4. It should be noted that in the seven combinations 
(Nos. 7-13) involving differentiation by more than one dimension at one level, 
the simultaneous differentiation may be either (a) cross-cutting or (b) coincident 
and reinforcing. 

Where there are more than three levels, at least one dimension will become the 
basis of differentiation at more than one level. In a large manufacturing concern, 
for example, there may be first-order differentiation into purchasing, manufactur- 
ing, and sales (technology); second-order differentiation of manufacturing into 
product units (technology, probably reinforced by territory); third-order differenti- 
ation of the product units into departments responsible for various phases of the 
process (again technology plus territory); and so forth. Time differentiation will 
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FIGURE 4 INTERNAL DIFFERENTIATION OF A COMPLEX PRODUCTION SYSTEM 
BY TERRITORY, TECHNOLOGY, AND TIME (ASSUMING THAT 
DIFFERENTIATION OCCURS ONCE, AND ONLY ONCE, ALONG EACH 








DIMENSION) 
Orders of Differentiation 
Ist 2nd 3rd 
1. Territory Time Technology 
2. Territory Technology Time 
3. Technology Territory Time 
4. Technology Time Territory 
5. Time Technology Territory 
6. Time Territory Technology 
7. Territory and Time Technology _ 
8. Technology Territory and Time — 
9. Territory and Technology Time — 
10. Time Territory and Technology oa 
11. Technology and Time Territory — 
12. Territory Technology and Time — 
13. Territory, Technology, and 


Time — _ 


occur in a multi-shift concern, but a twenty-four-hour command is narrowed down 
into eight-hour commands at only one level in any segment of a hierarchy. It may 
nevertheless occur at different levels in different segments of the same total 
hierarchy. 

Very often the internal structure of a large organization is the cumulative 
result of many small local changes. Adherence to a particular pattern of differen- 
tiation adopted in response to one change may limit the possible responses to sub- 
sequent changes. In so far as the enterprise is a system, a change in one area will 
affect other areas. Accordingly, any organizational change must be planned in the 
context of the total structure, to ensure that it provides for the most efficient per- 
formance of the primary task of the enterprise. 

Theoretically there are very many ways of differentiating a large organization. 
Depending on the size of commands and the amount of delegation, the number of 
levels can vary, and the basis of differentiation at each level offers many possible 
combinations. As we have seen, however, the inherent structure of the task imposes 
limitations on choice. It is now necessary to discuss in more detail some of the 
factors that make one choice more appropriate than others. 

The highest level at which differentiation by time can take place in a multi-shift 
organization is to a large extent determined by throughput time. This is the in- 
trinsic time dimension of the process itself—in effect, the interval between input 
and output. A series of consecutive processes places the associated task-roles into 
a temporal order that follows the flow of material, even though the occupants of 
these roles are all working simultaneously and are therefore not differentiated from 
one another along the time dimension. Some consequences of this temporal order of 
tasks are examined in Part III. What is relevant in the present context is that the 
head of a shift command cannot be held fully accountable for his shift’s perform- 
ance if the throughput time of the operation exceeds the duration of the shift. 

In a composite spinning and weaving mill, for example, it takes two or three 
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weeks for a piece of raw cotton to emerge as a length of woven cloth. During that 
period, if it is a multi-shift concern, the cotton goes through the entire shift cycle 
many times as it undergoes one process after another. In such a mill, first-order 
differentiation by time would be impractical. Figure 5 illustrates this point. A 


FIGURE 5 REPRESENTATION OF A CONTINUOUS THREE- SHIFT 
MANUFACTURING OPERATION 
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manager in charge of a shift that extended longitudinally through all these pro- 
cesses would be only partially and intermittently responsible for what happened to 
a given piece of raw material in the various stages of manufacture. For two-thirds 
of the time it would be outside his control. Responsibility for the total operation 
would be diffused among all three shift managers, and it would seldom be possible 
to attribute faults in the end-product to one of them more than to another. In 
relation to such a long throughput time, in other words, the shift is no more than a 
category: it is not a task-relevant grouping. Technological differentiation would be 
necessary at a higher level to narrow down the command to groups of processes 
and then to individual processes. Only at this point could the twenty-four-hour 
command be broken down into three shift commands. (It may happen of course 
that throughput time still exceeds shift time even when no further differentiation 
by technology or territory is possible. If a multi-shift command at this level cannot 
constitute a simple production system, then it will be necessary to tolerate shift 
commands which do not allow full responsibility to be taken by the shift head.) 

In contrast to textiles, electrical generation is a good example of short through- 
put time. Coal is transformed into steam and steam into electricity almost in- 
stantaneously. Consequently it is possible to differentiate by time at a high level: 
shift engineers can take charge of boilers, turbines, switchgear, etc. Indeed, so 
intimate and immediate is the connection between the various operations that it 
would be unrealistic to differentiate technologically between, say, boilers and 
turbines at a higher level than by time. The people performing all the operations on 
one shift constitute a more coherent system than the people performing one opera- 
tion over several shifts. Thus, the highest level at which time differentiation can 
occur by the criterion of throughput time is also probably the optimum level for 
such differentiation. Slow throughput time emphasizes the territorial and tech- 
nological groupings and cleavages; swift throughput emphasizes those that pertain 
to time. 
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In some multi-shift concerns, there is ostensibly first-order technological 
differentiation into departments and second-order differentiation into shifts, imply- 
ing that the department heads have a twenty-four-hour responsibility. In addition, 
however, the overall manager may appoint second and third shift managers to 
co-ordinate the departments during his own absence. (Similarly, a naval vessel has 
a chief engineer, a chief gunnery officer, etc., in charge of their respective “depart- 
ments’ over twenty-four hours, but there is also an executive officer of the watch 
who is in full charge of shipboard operations during his period of duty.) Shift 
heads within a department are thus subordinates in certain ways both to their 
department head and to their shift manager. In this situation the responsibility and 
authority of the two superior roles need careful clarification. In some cases it may 
prove necessary to make explicit first-order differentiation by time and second- 
order differentiation by technology: here, as in the power-station example, depart- 
ments would be only one shift ‘deep’ along the time dimension and department 
heads would have only an eight-hour responsibility. In other cases the shift 
managers do not represent an additional level of authority. They are part of the 
first-order managing system—extensions of the overall manager himself to secure 
twenty-four-hour control. Department heads retain twenty-four-hour account- 
ability, but existence of shift managers reduces its scope, particularly in the area of 
maintaining co-ordination with other departments. This is what happens in naval 
vessels, and often too in coal-mining, and such an extension of the managing 
system seems not inappropriate in hazardous operations when someone is needed 
to take immediate charge in an emergency. Elsewhere, the resultant problems of 
confused authority and impaired accountability may outweigh any gain in inter- 
departmental co-ordination. 

Short throughput time calls for a high level of differentiation along the time 
dimension largely because any disturbance in a part of the system has almost 
immediate repercussions in the rest of it, and swift corrective action is therefore 
required. More generally, the greater the extent to which a system’s survival 
demands rapid adaptation to changes, whether in its external environment or 
internally, the greater the amount of self-containment it needs.8 This implies that 
the system requires a clear-cut operational goal and the necessary resources to 
attain it. 

Even where the interdependence of sub-systems within the larger system places 
substantial limits on the self-determination of the sub-systems, it is still desirable to 
break down the total organization in such a way that each component system has 
an operational goal or ‘whole’ task. This not only allows the head of each com- 
ponent command to be held accountable for performance, but also helps people to 
derive greater satisfaction from theit work (cf. 10, p. 34 et passim). If task relation- 
ships within a particular command are less intensive than relationships that cross 
the boundaries of the command, there is a strong indication that the command 
does not have a whole task. The type of differentiation, the level at which it 
occurs, or the boundaries of differentiation may be discrepant. 

To determine the sub-divisions at each level that are most realistic in relation 
to the groupings and cleavages inherent in task performance, and to break the 





8. March and Simon make much the same point (9, p. 193; also pp. 159 and 169). They also 
emphasize that ‘if there were not boundaries to rationality, or if the boundaries varied in a rapid 
and unpredictable manner, there could be no stable organizational structure’ (pp. 170-1). 
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organization down into commands which allow accountability, is often a matter of 
common sense. In continuous manufacturing operation, for instance, adjacent 
processes have an affinity with one another that requires them to be differentiated 
only at a low level. Adjacence is determined by the flow of work and their succes- 
sional dependence. 

Major differences in technology can, however, obscure appropriate differentia- 
tion. In cotton textile manufacture, bleaching, dyeing, and other processes after 
weaving are for the most part chemical, while the processes up to and including 
weaving are not. Sizing, which occurs just before weaving, is an exception. In a 
composite mill performing all these operations it is not uncommon to group sizing 
with the post-weaving chemical processes, because of the technological affinity. 
But the flow of work is from warping to sizing to weaving to bleaching to dyeing, 
etc., and the grouping of non-consecutive operations (for example, sizing with 
bleaching) into one command does not provide a whole task (see Figure 6). On 
these grounds it is contra-indicated. 


FIGURE 6a “UNNATURAL” TECHNOLOGICAL GROUPING OF NON-CONSECUTIVE 
PROCESSES IN A CONTINUOUS MANUFACTURING OPERATION 
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IN A CONTINUOUS MANUFACTURING OPERATION 
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Territory is an important variable here. Usually each process has its own 
territory. Grouping of non-consecutive processes means that the territory of the 
group may be discontinuous, other processes forming enclaves within it. When the 
layout is planned in such a way that material flows smoothly from one operation 
to the next, with minimum handling, then grouping of consecutive processes into 


one command creates a consolidated territory. The sharp territorial boundary— 
R 
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for example, between one building and another—is generally more relevant than 
any technological affinity between processes that are territorially remote and not 
sequential. Poorly planned layouts are not only inefficient from the point of view 
of material handling but also create organizational difficulties. Suppose, for 
example, that there are three consecutive processes, Pl, P2, and P3; and that Pl 
and P3 are located in one building while P2, the intervening process, is in another 
building some way off. Whereas the order of operations inherent in the task indi- 
cates a closer relationship between P1 and P2 and between P2 and P3 than between 
P| and P3, propinquity in this case may well modify the task relationships. Geo- 
graphy here is to some extent incompatible with effective task performance. 
Inclusion of P| and P3 in one command that excluded P2 would be consistent with 
the territorial breakdown but not with the sequence of task performance: it would 
correspond to the ‘unnatural’ grouping of Figure 6(a). Combination of Pl and 
P2 in one command and exclusion of P3 would conform to the operational sequence 
but would conflict with territorial affinity. As we have seen, a common territory is 
a most compelling factor in group solidarity, and when it is not in harmony with 
the operational sequence organizational difficulties almost invariably arise. 
Re-examination of an existing complex organization often shows that the 
higher levels of differentiation do not always correspond with the deepest ‘natural’ 
cleavages and reveals alternatives that have previously been overlooked. One not 
uncommon choice occurs when a sequence of processes is duplicated in two neigh- 
bouring factories. The question is whether to give precedence to technological or to 
territorial differentiation. In textiles, technological precedence would imply com- 
bining a given group of processes in both mills into one command, inter-mill 
differentiation occurring at a lower level. A simplified example is given in Figure 7 (a). 





























FIGURE 7 TERRITORIAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL DIFFERENTIATION 
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If Mill A Spinning feeds only Mill A Weaving, and Mill B Spinning feeds only 
Mill B Weaving, the lack of interdependence between the two mills calls for terri- 
torial differentiation at a higher level. When, on the other hand, as in Figure 7(b), 
some cross-feeding also occurs, the cleavage between the two mills may be less 
significant than the cleavage between A+-B Spinning and A+-B Weaving, in which 
case technological differentiation could take precedence. The more spatially 
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separated the two mills are, the greater the extent to which territory, rather than 
technology, will become the unifying factor. (And, of course, separation reduces 
the practicability of cross-feeding.) 

Another common high-level choice is between two kinds of technological 
differentiation—the so-called ‘functional’ differentiation into purchasing, manu- 
facturing, and marketing, or differentiation into product units, each unit managing 
its own functions. This is represented in Figure 8. Self-contained product units 
are more appropriate when there is little overlap between them, especially in the 
manufacturing processes and in markets. Separate factories reinforce such an 
organization by adding a territorial component to the technological dimension. 


FIG. 8a SELF-CONTAINED FIG.88 “FUNCTIONAL” 
PRODUCT UNITS DIFFERENTIATION 
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Management of a command is easier if the sizes of sub-commands within it are 
roughly equal.? Inequality creates disequilibrium between the sub-commands; 
this has to be compensated by strengthening the managing system. The need to 
equalize commands may involve combining two or more operating systems into 
one. If, for example, there are four factories, A, B, C, and D, and C and D are much 
smaller than A or B, it may be possible to include C and D in one command. 

Compromises for the sake of equalization may also entail mixed methods of 
differentiation in the same command. Figures 8(a) and 8() illustrate two ways of 
differentiating an organization within which three products are manufactured 
and sold. Figure 9 shows a third possibility: a common purchasing unit feeding 
three separate manufacturing units, which supply a common marketing unit. 

Wherever commands can be equalized only by creating boundaries that do not 
conform to the task structure, management has to choose between two sources of 





9. The criterion of size is not simply the number of persons in the command, but the total 
responsibility or level of work required of the manager. On ‘level of work’, see Jaques (7, pp. 44 ff.). 
For the purposes of this argument it is unnecessary to examine the difficulties that have been 
encountered in developing effective techniques for job evaluation. We are concerned here with 
the more glaring differences about which there is likely to be intuitive agreement among those 
concerned. Disagreement or uncertainty about the relative levels of work of two managerial jobs 
is often presumptive evidence that they are sufficiently equal to be included at the same organiza- 
tional level in one command. 
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FIGURE 9 EXAMPLE OF A MIXED BASIS OF DIFFERENTIATION: 
TWO KINDS OF TECHNOLOGICAL DIFFERENTIATION IN ONE COMMAND 
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reduced efficiency. The amount of additional co-ordination and control required 
by each alternative—unequal commands and unrealistic boundaries—has to be 
assessed. 

A comparable difficulty often arises where an organization contains a large 
number of technologically similar units which are territorially differentiated from 
one another and between which there is little or no direct interdependence. Shops 
in a retail chain or the ‘beats’ of travelling salesmen are typical examples. The less 
the interdependence and interaction among them, the larger the number of such 
units that can be included in a single command, and thus the flatter the hierarchy. 
Delegation is a variable here; but though the actual amount of delegation can vary 
considerably, it is clear that maximum delegation is possible where interdependence 
is least. However, unless delegation is carried to the extreme of abdication, there 
is at some stage a limit to the number of subordinates who can be directly account- 
able to one superior. No matter how much staff assistance he has, some form of 
direct communication between the superior and each of his immediate subordinates 
must be maintained—and the superior is one person, with limited time. Short lines 
of communication are generally more efficient, but not if they are allowed to become 
too tenuous, and there comes a point where a thicker line through an intermediate 
level is more efficient than a tenuous direct line. 

The decision to establish an intervening level of management immediately 
creates the problem of how to group the units into larger commands. Each unit 
has a clear-cut whole task and the overall—perhaps nation-wide— organization has 
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a clear-cut task, but there may be no intermediate grouping whether intrinsic to 
task performance or not. Propinquity is not enough. Often in fact such intermediate 
commands are not ‘systems’ at all, but merely aggregates. They have no unique 
‘whole’ task to integrate them. Boundaries are dictated by extrinsic administrative 
convenience. Interaction between individual units—or absence of interaction—is 
just as pronounced across the arbitrary territorial boundaries as it is within them. 
The intermediate managers will frequently be perceived by their superior as a 
barrier between himself and their subordinates, and by the subordinates as a 
barrier between themselves and their proper superior.!° 

To the extent that the interposed commands have some task validity, this 
problem is diminished. (Organizational devices which are not really relevant to the 
task, and which are designed merely to give the boundaries an illusion of validity, 
are unlikely to be very effective.) In the case of the retail chain, for example, a 
group of stores might be linked to a regional supply depot and distribution system. 
Regional commands in a marketing organization might be reinforced by genuine 
regional differences in patterns of consumption, and therefore in the techniques of 
selling. Alternatively, the administrative need for the intermediate level may be 
eliminated by reorganization elsewhere. If the primary selling unit, for instance, is 
changed from an individual salesman to an internally led group of salesmen 
covering a larger territory, the number of units to be managed is greatly reduced. 

To sum up, therefore, any production system, complex or simple, can be 
defined along the dimensions of territory, technology, and time. A large system is 
broken down into progressively smaller systems along one or more of these 
dimensions at each level. The smallest systems are sometimes co-extensive along one 
or even two dimensions with the overall system, but more often in a manufacturing 
organization they are shorter along all three dimensions. Each component system, 
however, has boundaries that serve to separate it from parallel systems, and also 
boundaries that form part of the higher-order system’s boundaries. Work-oriented 
relations crossing the former boundaries should be more intensive than those that 
cross the latter; if not, it can be inferred that an inappropriate basis of differentia- 
tion has been adopted and that the efficiency of the total system is less than optimal. 


PART III: INTERNAL DIFFERENTIATION AND 
PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT 


Where a complex production system is differentiated into sub-systems, the total 
task is also broken down into sub-tasks associated with these sub-systems. As Rice 
has pointed out, such a hierarchy of tasks may often lead to situations where 
‘decisions taken within one component system which are consistent with its primary 
task may appear irrelevant or even harmful in a system of a different order’ 
ee p- _ Differentiation into shane, seme therefore throws up a mnengny 


10. The decision to create a new level of management involves, of course, not only the appoint- 
ment of additional managers, but re-examination and ibly redeployment of control and 
service functions and probably changes in the quantum of delegation. However, the tendency for 
the intervening level to be experienced as a barrier to communication and to effective task per- 
formance is directly related to its irrelevance to the task structure and is not primarily a function 
of any changes in delegation and control that may have occurred at the time the level was 
interpolated 
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system which has the reintegrative function of seeing that the constituent tasks 
of the sub-systems are so performed that they add up to the overall task of the 
system as a whole. 

It is suggested here that the way in which a task is broken down—in terms of the 
dimensions along which the sub-systems are differentiated and in terms of the 
intrinsic interdependence between them—is a major determinant of the kind and 
quality of management required, including the kinds of control mechanism that 
will be appropriate. Fundamentally, of course, the dimension along which the 
system is differentiated at a given level is the dimension along which the major 
controls have to be exercised to secure reintegration. 

Differentiation by territory, technology, and time, singly and in combination, 
can at any one level take seven different forms—three one-dimensional, three two- 
dimensional, and one three-dimensional. These are set out in Figure 10. Multi- 
dimensional differentiation can be reinforcing, cross-cutting, or mixed, though the 
examples given in Figure /0 are all of reinforcing differentiation: that is, at the level 
of differentiation in question, each component system is differentiated from every 
other along both the named dimensions. Examples of cross-cutting and mixed 
differentiation could also be added. 


FIGURE 10 THE SEVEN BASIC FORMS OF DIFFERENTIATION AT ONE ORGANIZATIONAL LEVEL. 
THE EXAMPLES OF TWO- AND THREE-DIMENSIONAL DIFFERENTIATION GIVEN 
ARE OF ‘REINFORCING’ TYPE. BRIEF NOTES ON THESE EXAMPLES ARE 
GIVEN IN THE TEXT 


Differentiated Dimensions Undifferentiated Dimensions Examples 


Technology and Time (a) Separate sections within a factory, 
or separate factories, making same 
product 
(b) Marketing organization; chain of 
retail stores 


. Territory 


2. Technology Time and Territory Shipbuilding 
3. Time Territory and Typical multi-shift structure in process 
Technology and other industries 
4. Territory and Technology Time (a) Quasi-independent product units 
(b) Consecutive manufacturing opera- 

tions 

5. Technology and Time Territory Longwall coal-mining 

6. Time and Territory Technology Mechanized road-making with shift 
working 

7. Territory, Technology, and — Milk: collection; processing and 


Time bottling; and delivery 


Types of task dependence have been classified in some detail by Herbst (4) and 
Emery (1). For present purposes it is relevant to consider the extent to which, at a 
given level of differentiation, the component systems of a larger system are co- 
dependent on supplies, equipment, and services, and interdependent for the attain- 
ment of the end-result or goal of the larger system. One or both of these types of 
dependence may be present. Emery points out that interdependence may be simul- 
taneous or successional, and that successional dependence may be further classified 
as cyclic, convergent, or divergent. Distinctions can also be drawn between simple 
and complex dependence and between reciprocal and non-reciprocal. 
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If the differentiation variables were separately considered in relation to all the 
dependency variables, the resultant number of combinations would be enormous. 
Here it will be sufficient to examine the three basic differentiation variables in 
a little more detail and to discuss a few models that occur fairly frequently in 
industry. From these the implications of other models can be inferred. 

There is one other respect in which the present discussion is restricted. While 
the basis on which sub-systems are differentiated and the nature of their depen- 
dencies are the internal system elements that create a particular pattern of demands 
on management, it is also a function of management to mediate in certain ways 
between the system and its environment (which may include successively larger 
systems of which it is a part), and environmental factors will inevitably impose 
certain other demands. Such factors, for example, may call for additional control 
mechanisms within the system. The more complex and diverse these environmental 
factors are, the greater the number and variety of control and service functions 
likely to be differentiated within the managing system, and the greater the con- 
sequent complexity of intra-system relationships. Here, however, environmental 
factors are held constant and attention is focused on internal factors relevant to the 
relationships of a manager with his immediate subordinate group. 


DIFFERENTIATION BY TERRITORY 


It is characteristic of operating systems differentiated from one another only 
along the territorial dimension that the output of the total system to which they 
belong is the added sum of the outputs of the constituent systems. Output from one 
system can be high, low, or even absent without directly affecting output from the 
others. In other words, where differentiation is only territorial, interdependence is 
minimal. 

The extent to which the systems are co-dependent—on a single source of 
supplies, for example, or on centralized service functions—can vary considerably. 
Spatial segregation can be an important factor here, though not necessarily a 
determining one. To take the examples given in Figure 10, if the territorially 
differentiated units are neighbouring sections in the same factory—for example, 
the series of groups of workers on groups of looms in the textile mills described by 
Rice (10)—they are likely to draw their input from the same source and to be 
jointly dependent on a number of centralized services. If, however, the units are 
separate factories making identical products in different parts of the country, their 
co-dependence may well be less. Canneries and other food-processing plants are 
often dispersed in this way in order to be close to agricultural sources of supply. 
Decentralized control over input is practicable in such cases but is less appropriate 
where the factories (perhaps dispersed to be close to their markets) share a common 
and limited source of supply. Co-dependence may also extend to output: the smaller 
the fluctuation of output permissible in the total system, the greater the centralized 
control over the outputs of the constituent systems. 

Putting it in another way, we can say that where a unit is differentiated into 
territorial sub-units, the individual sub-units and the total unit are the same 
‘length’ along the input-output dimension. The constraints on procurement of 
input and on disposal of output that operate on the whole unit will place upper 
limits on the autonomy that can be given to the sub-units. The stronger these 
external constraints, the greater the co-dependence of the sub-units. 

Some of the problems that arise when territorially differentiated sub-units have 
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had to be created only because of the size of the total command have been discussed 
in Part II. However, in other cases, so long as the territorial boundaries conform to 
the reality of the task structure and so long as sub-unit performance can be 
measured separately, this is one of the easiest kinds of command to manage, 
especially if the sub-units are roughly equal in size. Because the operations of his 
subordinates are not interdependent, the superior is not concerned with maintaining 
collaborative relations between them. Indeed, competitive relations are often more 
appropriate. Their homogeneity makes comparisons straightforward and a highly 
productive sub-unit can be used as an example and pace-setter for the others. 
Subject to the external constraints on autonomy, substantial delegation is possible, 
which means that a fairly large number of units can be included in one command, 
producing a flat hierarchy. 

One practical difficulty that sometimes arises in such a command, however, is 
that the competitive situation gets out of hand. The superior may become so 
involved in resolving problems of real or imagined incomparability between the 
subordinates that he loses sight of the primary task of the system. The subordinates 
for their part are liable to seek short-term competitive advantages that may be 
detrimental in the long run; or alternatively they may go into collusion to protect 
themselves from competitive stress by establishing safely attainable norms. The 
common restrictive practices in industry and commerce are special cases of this 
form of organization. 

There is another management problem that may occur in manufacturing units. 
This is the tendency for the sub-units to develop an ‘individuality’ that is based on 
more than their territorial differentiation from one another. Here we are not con- 
cerned with the general tendency of groups to develop a structure and culture that 
apparently transcend what is needed for attainment of their overt goals. We are 
concerned more specifically with a tendency to supplement territorial differentiation 
by technological differentiation. This is pace-setting of a special kind. In a manu- 
facturing operation such as weaving, identical machinery may be used to turn out 
several varieties of one product. Even though all varieties are spread equitably 
among all sub-units, individual sub-units may develop a special proficiency in 
some. They acquire what Selznick has called a “distinctive competence’ (12). This 
distinctive competence may be encouraged, perhaps almost accidentally, by assign- 
ing more of these varieties to the sub-units in question. Such specialization is the 
beginning of technological differentiation. Management needs to be alert to such 
incipient changes and to recognize their implications. It is not simply a question of 
deciding whether the gains from specialization—probably in improved efficiency 
and quality—outweigh the disadvantages of reduced flexibility in production 
planning. Different methods of management are required: competition ceases to be 
an appropriate control mechanism when the sub-units become heterogeneous. In 
the extreme situation, the varieties, by ceasing to be interchangeable, acquire the 
status of separate products and the territorial differentiation becomes secondary 
to what is, in effect, technological differentiation between product units. Manage- 
ment of such units is discussed in the next section. 


DIFFERENTIATION BY TECHNOLOGY 


In cases of differentiation by technology, the notion of distinctive competence 
is very much present. The organization is built up around clusters of specialized 
skills and often specialized equipment too. Members of a sub-unit that is differenti- 
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ated from others along the technological dimension derive solidarity from their 
distinctive competence, often by exaggerating its distinctiveness. Preservation of 
that distinctiveness may become the primary task of the sub-unit. Management of 
a unit in which the sub-units are differentiated, and therefore have to be reinte- 
grated, along the technological dimension, involves using the specialized contribu- 
tions of the sub-units to perform the primary task of the whole. To achieve this, 
the solidarity that the sub-units derive from distinctive skills should be sufficient for 
them to maintain their viability as separate systems, but not so great that they lose 
sight of the total task of the larger unit. To strike such a balance is no easy task. 
Perceived threats to the integrity and distinctiveness of sub-unit skills mobilize the 
energies of sub-unit members towards preservation of the sub-unit at the expense 
of the unit as a whole. Closed-shop movements in departments of automobile 
factories and demarcation disputes in shipyards are familiar examples. 

Operating systems are seldom differentiated from one another by technology 
alone. Perhaps the nearest approximation is in enterprises such as ship-building 
where what is being made is also the territory of task performance. Even in ship- 
building, however, there is some supplementary differentiation by territory and 
time: certain jobs have to be done elsewhere in the yard and certain jobs on the 
ship itself cannot be started until preceding jobs are complete. The occupational 
groups at work on the ship at any one time have shifting and overlapping territorial 
boundaries and it is along the technological dimension that they have primarily to 
be co-ordinated. Conventional longwall coal-getting involves differentiation by 
both territory and time (5, 13, 14). The team working on a particular section of the 
coal-face over a 24-hour period is sub-divided into shifts that are distinguished from 
one another both by the times they work and by the kinds of task they do. Rein- 
forcing differentiation by technology, territory, and time may occur in a milk 
business: milk is collected from the farms in the afternoon and evening and brought 
to the central depot; there it is processed and bottled during the night; and next 
morning it goes out on the delivery rounds. 

In industry, technological differentiation is commonly accompanied by terri- 
torial differentiation. (The word ‘department’, for example, often carries both 
connotations.) Where the two are combined in this way, the former distinction 
always seems to be primary: territorial differentiation supplements and reinforces 
the technological. To some extent the combination also facilitates co-ordination 
by giving the technological groupings the security of a clear-cut physical boundary 
—contrasted with the vague and shifting boundaries of the shipyard. 

Where the technological differentiation is primary, the nature and extent of 
co-dependence and interdependence among the sub-units concerned can vary. It 
will illuminate the kinds of problem that can occur in management if we consider 
two extreme—but nevertheless common—models, one with little or no interde- 
pendence and one in which interdependence is substantial. 

The self-contained product units of Figure 8(a) are an example of the former. 
Co-dependence tends to be minimal when the units are spatially remote, and not 
merely manufacture different products but market them separately as well. Their 
heterogeneity and their lack of interconnectedness make it difficult for the superior 
to weld the heads of the subordinate units into a group and to compare their 
performance. Centralization of controls and services increases their co-dependence, 
but probably reduces the extent to which the individual units can exploit their 
distinctive competence. Decentralization permits the units to respond more quickly 
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and creatively to relevant environmental changes.'! This capacity is encouraged to 
the full if the manager of the total command delegates really substantial authority 
to the product units, letting them operate virtually, or actually, as separate com- 
panies. Comparisons can then be made in terms of profits. In other words, a 
common denominator is found at a higher level of abstraction, which makes the 
technological distinction less relevant. In general, the fewer the intrinsic or imposed 
dependencies between technologically differentiated sub-units, the greater the extent 
to which efflorescence of sub-unit distinctive competence can be not merely per- 
mitted but encouraged as contributing to overall task performance of the total unit. 

Where units manufacturing different products share common organizations for 
purchasing and marketing, there may be first-order differentiation into purchasing, 
manufacturing, and marketing, and second-order differentiation of the manu- 
facturing system into product units. Alternatively, the two levels of technological 
differentiation can be compressed into one (cf. Figure 9). The purchasing unit, the 
marketing unit, and (say) three product units all become co-ordinate systems within 
the larger system. This is illustrated in Figure 1]. There is no direct interdepen- 
dence between the three manufacturing units, A, B, and C, but there is substantial 


FIGURE 11 DIFFERENTIATION BY TECHNOLOGY [AND TERRITORY]; 
CO-DEPENDENT MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS (A,B, ANDC), EACH SEPARATELY 

INTERDEPENDENT WITH COMMON PURCHASING (D) AND MARKETING (E) OPERATIONS. 

(TWO DIMENSIONS OF TECHNOLOGICAL DIFFERENTIATION: cf. FIGURE 9) 
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co-dependence between them resulting from the pattern of successional inter- 
dependence: D—» A—» E, D—» B-> E, and D-» C > E. The effects of this 
relatively complex pattern on relationships are not always predictable. The manu- 
facturing units may be drawn closer together, into a manufacturing sub-group; but 
against this conflicts may arise between the manufacturing units over relationships 


11. March and Simon suggest that interdependence and co-dependence restrain innovative 
activity: “The greater the interdependence among sub-units and the higher the dependence of line 
units on auxiliary units, the less vigorous will be the innovative activity of the line units’ (9, 
p- 198). 
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with purchasing and marketing. The head of one manufacturing unit, for example, 
may try to ‘capture’ the head of purchasing. The management problem is to control 
these groupings and cleavages and to use them constructively. Pressures from the 
manufacturing sub-group may make purchasing and marketing more effective; on 
the other hand, if there is too much pressure backwards from marketing the manu- 
facturing units may go into collusion to keep performance standards down. 

The organization just described is in effect a combination of our two extremes 
of technological differentiation. The minimally interdependent product units have 
already been discussed, and we now have to consider the model of high successional 
interdependence. This is illustrated in Figure 12. A feeds B; B feeds C; and C’s 
output is the output of the total command. Although the tasks are carried out 
simultaneously, the flow of material places them in a temporal order. This is an 
extremely common organization of production systems at many levels. In manu- 
facturing operations, for example, it occurs where material passes consecutively 
through a series of processes. At a higher level, the A, B, and C of the diagram 
may be the purchasing, manufacturing, and selling operations. What is said here 
primarily concerns manufacturing operations, but much of it is relevant to other 
kinds of operation besides. 


FIGURE 12 DIFFERENTIATION BY TECHNOLOGY [AND TERRITORY} 
SUCCESSIONAL INTERDEPENDENCE 


There are five conditions under which management of this kind of command is 
facilitated. First, the unit as a whole should have clear-cut territorial boundaries and 
if possible the sub-units within it should be territorially, as well as technologically, 
differentiated from one another. Secondly, if the unit as a whole is technologically 
differentiated from neighbouring units, the technologies of its constituent sub-units 
should have more in common with one another than with units outside. Thirdly, 
the output of the unit as a whole (and if possible the output of the individual sub- 
units) should be clearly measurable. Fourthly, the sub-units should be reasonably 
equal as commands. Finally, the sequence of operations should be unbroken: that 
is to say, material should not pass from A to B and then undergo a further process 
outside the organization before going on to operation C (cf. Figure 6). Inter- 
dependence is to some extent reduced if there are banks of part-processed materials 
between A and B and between B and C: a breakdown in one sub-unit does not 
then immediately affect following sub-units. 

Even when all these optimal conditions obtain, there remain certain manage- 
ment problems inherent in this kind of organization. One characteristic is the 
existence of overlapping consecutive pair relationships among the subordinates. 
Each, except the last, supplies unfinished material to—and has power over—his 
successor; each, except the first, is dependent on his predecessor in the command. 
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The last man is in the unhappy position of having within the unit no successor to 
whom he can transfer his unfinished goods. Dependence always tends to give rise 
to conscious or unconscious hostility and resentment. B may express in two kinds 
of ways his resentment at dependence on A: he can complain about the quality of 
the material that A feeds to him; and, more seriously, he may unconsciously deal 
with his grudge by doing poor work and so sabotaging the output of his successor. 
In other words, he compensates for his dependence by misusing his power. The last 
man, in order to compensate for his lack of power over a successor within the 
command, may even unconsciously sabotage the output of the group as a whole. 
It is therefore the major task of the manager in this kind of unit to create an inte- 
grated group, within which the individual subordinate feels not only that he is 
responsible for the task of his sub-unit, but that he shares in the responsibility for 
the total task of the group. 


DIFFERENTIATION BY TIME 


In the ordinary multi-shift situation, where the sub-units are differentiated from 
one another only by time and share a common territory and a common technology, 
their co-dependence is considerable. For example, maintenance failures on one 
shift affect the others. Generally this co-dependence is accompanied by a circular 
form of successional interdependence: each shift not only completes certain opera- 
tions, exporting the material outside the total unit, but also passes on some semi- 
finished material to the next shift for completion. This three-shift pattern is depicted 
in Figure 13. Throughput time is a major determinant of interdependence. The 


FIGURE 13 DIFFERENTIATION BY TIME; 
TERRITORY AND TECHNOLOGY UNDIFFERENTIATED: 
CIRCULAR INTERDEPENDENCE 
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longer the throughput time, the higher the proportion of semi-finished to finished 
material at the end of each shift. Also, the less likely it is that individual shift 
performance, in terms of quantity and quality, can be measured precisely. Con- 
tinuous operations of process industries provide an obvious example, but the 
production lines of the engineering industry also contain at any one time com- 
ponents in various stages of completion. Another factor that reduces the clear-cut 
self-containment of the shifts in the most highly automated industries, where shift 
working is most prevalent, is that the functions of so-called ‘production workers’ 
have increasingly been taken over by the machines themselves. The task of the 
workers is to monitor and maintain and the consequences of things they do or 
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fail to do are often not immediately and clearly visible: the benefits or otherwise 
may fall upon succeeding shifts. 

Furthermore, in most industries—indeed in the society at large—night-work is 
considered unnatural; a certain stigma attaches to it. Men who work while the rest 
of the world is asleep tend to feel cut off from society—and no doubt some select 
night-work for this reason, and may even become neurotically addicted to it. This is 
not the place for a discussion of the psychology of shift work: the point to be 
emphasized is that night-shifts often have a distinctive ‘atmosphere’ of their own.!2 
This is particularly true where a group of workers is permanently on night-shift. 
Night-shifts are less differentiated in this particular respect in enterprises such as 
chemical plants, steel plants, or power stations, where continuous operations are 
dictated by the basic nature of the technology, and also where all shifts rotate. 

It is clear that differentiation by time calls for positive managing skills to main- 
tain the tempo and quality of work and to prevent the circular dependence from 
becoming a deteriorating cycle. The management problems inherent in this model 
make it important to eliminate avoidable complexities. Many of these stem from a 
failure on the part of management to conceptualize second and third shifts as 
discrete systems. Outside industries where continuous operations are intrinsic to 
the technology, the second and third shifts have generally been introduced in order 
to supplement production from single-shift working without increasing capital 
investment ; and the notion that they are supplementary tends to be perpetuated not 
only in management attitudes but also in organization. Rice has given a good 
example of this kind of situation in a textile mill! and also indicated that acceptance 
of the organizational consequences of three-shift working can lead to higher pro- 
ductivity and improved quality (10). 

An avoidable complication occurs, for example, when the overall head of the 
three shifts has himself the additional role cf first-shift supervisor. The twenty-four- 
hour responsibility of the overall head naturally cannot be discharged if he is 
regularly tied for eight hours to one shift only. A separate first-shift supervisor is 
therefore necessary. Related to this is a tendency to confuse first-shift control and 
service functions with headquarters functions, usually because office hours more 
nearly coincide with first-shift hours than with those of other shifts. The first-shift 
supervisor may be given responsibility for such functions as pertain to all shifts, or 
alternatively—and less frequently—certain services that are decentralized to the 
second- and third-shift supervisors are, for the first shift, retained under head- 
quarters control. It is appropriate either to centralize such functions fully under the 
head of the total command or to decentralize them equally to his three subordinates, 
but not to delegate them to one or two subordinates only (cf. 10, p. 46). Difficulties 
of co-ordination are also increased if one shift supervisor—commonly the third 
shift—has an operating command that is smaller than the other two. Equalization 
of shift commands, by allowing the heads of the three shifts to collaborate as equals, 
may reduce the load on the managing system to an extent that more than offsets 





12. Often, too, the level of attention is lower and mistakes are more numerous. Accidents may 
be fewer: cf. Hill and Trist (6). 

13. ‘ .. . Supervision on the third shift had never been as good as on the other shifts. It had 
been unpopular with management as well as with workers. In consequence, the most junior 
supervisors had been posted to it. Not unnaturally the combination of least experienced workers 
and most junior supervisors had succeeded in proving correct those who believed that third shifts 
were not worth while’ (10, p. 176). 
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the cost of increased third-shift working. (This is not possible, of course, where 
there are wide fluctuations in the load—for example, in some engineering firms— 
and a ‘spill-over’ night-shift is required irregularly in order to absorb these fluctua- 
tions and to maintain a steady day-shift load.) 

The head of this kind of command therefore has to take specific precautions 
appropriate to the pattern of differentiation and interdependence: he needs to be 
aware of his twenty-four-hour responsibility, to attend shift hand-overs as often as 
possible, to avoid delegating either too much or too little to the first-shift head, 
and to avoid giving too small a command to the third-shift head. Meetings of the 
superior with his subordinates as a group help to emphasize the complementary 
contributions of the shifts to the total task of the command. Meeting the sub- 
ordinates only individually makes it more difficult to ensure that all three shifts 
work together coherently. There are possibly advantages in a form of shift rotation 
which periodically alters the order of dependence of the shifts. 

Where there are only two shifts, although the general problems are very much 
the same as in the three-shift situation—especially the sharing of territory and 
equipment—the reciprocity makes equilibrium easier to sustain because dependence 
and power balance each other. There is one drawback in having only two shift 
heads reporting to one superior: it is too small a command. Co-ordination and 
control of two subordinates generally give the superior too little to do. He may tend 
to bypass his immediate subordinates, withdrawing authority and responsibility 
from them. Consequently it may prove desirable to combine at the same level 
differentiation by time with cross-cutting differentiation by territory and/or 
technology. As was pointed out in Part II, however, it is unlikely that the task 
structure will be such that interrelatedness along the time dimension will be equal 
to interrelatedness along the territorial/technological dimension. In all cases of 
cross-cutting differentiation, where two dimensions of differentiation are com- 
pressed into one level, formation of sub-groups is to be expected along one dimen- 
sion or the other. It has to be realized, however, that such groupings have no 
formal identity in this kind of structure, so that controls and services must be 
either fully centralized or else fully decentralized to the individual sub-units. 


Though the few models discussed here only touch the fringe of all the possible 
variations, they serve to indicate the different kinds of demand placed on manage- 
ment according to the types of boundary that separate the sub-units and according 
to the type and degree of dependence between them. Consideration of these factors 
may be relevant to the selection, training, and placement of managers. Though it is 
probably a little far-fetched to suggest that management of territorially differ- 
entiated units requires a special kind of person, it is certainly clear that techniques 
of management appropriate in that situation cannot effectively be transplanted into 
a situation where the units are differentiated along other dimensions and the 
patterns of co-dependence and interdependence are more complex. 


SUMMARY 


Any production system can be defined along the three dimensions of territory, 
technology, and time, which are intrinsic to the structure of the task of the system. 
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Task performance is impaired if sub-systems within a system are differentiated 
along any other dimensions than these. 

In a simple production system, management is inherent in internal relationships. 
A prerequisite of transition from a simple to a complex system, with a differentiated 
managing system, is the emergence of sub-systems with discrete sub-tasks. Simple 
systems vary in their ‘resilience’-—the capacity to resist forces towards transforma- 
tion into a complex system, while remaining viable and efficient. The resilience of a 
simple system is increased if there is mobility of individuals between sub-systems 
associated with sub-tasks and if the sub-systems themselves are closely inter- 
dependent. For any expanding or changing simple system, however, there is an 
optimum stage for transition to a complex system: task performance suffers if the 
transition is premature or belated. 

A large, complex production system, such as a multi-shift manufacturing con- 
cern, is broken down into progressively smaller systems along all three dimensions 
of territory, technology, and time. There are several levels of differentiation. 
Differentiation along some dimensions occurs at more than one level. Differentia- 
tion along more than one dimension can also occur at a single level. The dimensions 
may then be either at right angles to one another (‘cross-cutting’), in which case 
each component sub-system is interdependent with—and has to be co-ordinated 
with—some sub-systems along one dimension and some along the other; or the 
dimensions may be coincident and mutually reinforcing (for example, departments 
in a factory which are differentiated from one another technologically and also 
occupy separate territories). 

In such a complex system there is sometimes a choice: differentiation along one 
dimension could occur at a higher level than differentiation along another, or at a 
lower level. However, the basis of differentiation must not violate the task structure: 
boundaries should be so located as to associate each command with a ‘whole’ 
task, for which the head of the command can be held accountable. If at any level 
the formal organization is such that task relationships which cross the boundaries 
of a command are more intensive than relationships within it, there will be a loss 
of efficiency and/or an expansion of the managing system at that level. 

The appropriate level of differentiation by time is related to the throughput time 
of the process (the interval between input and output). Time differentiation occurs 
at a low level in an organization with a long throughput time and at a high level 
when throughput time is short. When a sequence of operations is involved, con- 
secutive operations that are also territorially adjacent are appropriately differentiated 
at a low level, even though technologically they may be heterogeneous. Operations 
that are technologically homogeneous but spatially and sequentially separated can 
seldom be combined into a viable system. 

The need to ensure that sub-commands within a command are approximately 
equal in size and that each has a ‘whole’ task may entail combining more than one 
system into one command or adopting mixed methods of differentiation. These 
needs, however, sometimes conflict. 

Differentiation implies reintegration, to ensure that the sub-tasks of sub- 
systems add up to the total task of the whole system. Within any command, the 
way in which the task is broken down—.i.e. the dimensions along which the con- 
stituent systems are differentiated and the interdependence between the systems— 
largely determines the kind of management required. Organizational models drawn 
from industry are used to illustrate this point. 
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Mental Disorder and Status based on 
Religious Affiliation 


ROBERT J. KLEINER, JACOB TUCKMAN, AND 
MARTHA LAVELL 





IN a previous study of the relationship between status and mental disorder (Kleiner, 
Tuckman, and Lavell, (2) ) the authors presented data in support of two hypo- 
theses: (a) the pattern of mental disorder will show a greater prevalence of extreme 
aggressive and withdrawal behavior for a low-status group than for a high- 
Status group; and (b) a low-status group will show an earlier onset of mental 
illness than a high-status group. The two hypotheses were predicated on the 
assumption that low- and high-status groups have similar aspiration levels and 
that limited opportunities associated with low status lead to greater frustration. 
The concentration in the low-status group of extreme aggressive and withdrawal 
behavior (paranoid and other schizophrenic reactions) was attributed by the authors 
to the triggering effect of a more frustrating environment. They further suggested 
that frustration tolerance in the low-status group is impaired earlier because of the 
more pervasive restrictions of the social environment, thereby leading to mental 
breakdown at an earlier age. 

In the study referred to above, status was defined in terms of race. The purpose 
of the present study is to test the relevance of the hypotheses formulated above to 
another index of status, i.e. religious affiliation. Protestants will be considered to be 
the high-status group. Catholics, because they are subjected to some degree of 
discrimination, e.g. in politics, employment, admission to professional schools, and 
in social acceptance, will be considered to be the low-status group. Hollingshead 
and Redlich (1) have demonstrated such differences in status between Protestants 
and Catholics not only in the community population but also in the psychiatric 
population. It would be expected that the differences in status and in their effects 
would be less marked for religious affiliation than for racial membership. Obvi- 
ously, the designation of groups as of ‘high’ or ‘low’ status is relative and carries 
no implication about the standards of any group. 


PROCEDURE 


The data for this study were obtained from the records of 2,496 Protestants and 
Catholics from a total sample of 3,004 first admissions from the City of Philadelphia 
to state mental hospitals in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the five-year 
period May 1951 to May 1956. The cases not included were of other or unknown 
religious affiliation. The sample included men and women, white and nonwhite. 
In view of the fact that the cases in some diagnostic categories were too few to 
allow for statistical analysis, closely related categories were collapsed into ten 
groupings for study. 

Controlling for race, the high-status group, i.e. Protestant, and the low, i.e. 
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Catholic, were compared with respect to the pattern of mental disorder and age 
at first admission. In view of the fact that there were very few nonwhites in the 
low-status group, it was not possible to test the significance of the difference 
between the status groups for nonwhites. However, the data with respect to pattern 
of mental disorder and age of onset will be presented to show the similarity to the 
whites. 


RESULTS 


The data in Table ] show clearly that for whites the pattern of mental disorder 
for the low-status group differs significantly from that of the high-status group. 
The same pattern is evident for nonwhites. The low-status group shows a greater 
concentration in paranoid and other schizophrenic reactions. By contrast, the 
high-status group shows a greater concentration in chronic brain syndrome with 
cerebral arteriosclerosis. This suggests not only a longer period free from break- 
down but also the relatively greater importance of organic factors in the high- 
status group. The findings are similar when analyses are made for each sex. For 
whites, the differences between high- and low-status groups are statistically signi- 
ficant (less than -01) for both men and women. For nonwhites, the pattern is 
similar. It is evident that the data support hypothesis (a). 


TABLE 1 PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS BY RACE AND RELIGION 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 


White* Nonwhite** 
Diagnostic ini Protestant Catholic Protestant Catholic 


Chronic brain syndrome with cerebral 


arteriosclerosis 43 28 17 9 
Chronic brain syndrome with convulsive disorder 1 2 2 3 
Organic brain syndrome— other 6 7 10 9 
Mental deficiency 4 4 a 1 
Affective psychoses*** 9 7 3 1 
Paranoid schizophrenia**** 15 25 33 39 
Other schizophrenic reactions 10 15 21 31 
Psychoses—other 5 5 6 3 
Psychoneurosis 2 2 0 0 
Personality disorder 5 5 4 4 


N=714 N=968 N=743 N=71 


* 2=56-78 d.f.=7 p= <-001 
Chronic brain syndrome with convulsive disorder and chronic brain syndrome—other were combined in the 
analysis as were also psychoneurosis and personality disorder. 
** No statistical test made because of the small sample of nonwhite Catholics. 
*** Includes involutional melancholia. 
**** Includes paranoia. 


Table 2 shows that the median age at the first hospitalization is lower for the 
low-status group than for the high, in each racial group. This difference is not a 
function of differences between the two groups with respect to the distribution of 
mental disorders. The same age differences are evident when comparisons are made 
within each of the 10 diagnostic categories. In the white population, 18 of 20 
comparisons (9 out of 10 for each sex) showed a lower median age for the low- 
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status group. Using the sign test, this is significant at less than the -001 level of 
confidence. In the nonwhite population, despite the small number of cases in 
many diagnostic categories, the same pattern was evident in 11 of 15 comparisons 
where median ages could be computed at all. Thus, the data on median age at 
first admission support hypothesis (b). 


TABLE 2 MEDIAN AGE OF FIRST HOSPITALIZATION 
BY SEX, RACE, AND RELIGION 


White Nonwhite 
Protestant Catholic Protestant Catholic 


Men 52:4 45:4 37:4 34-0 


Women 64:8 51-0 39-3 35:0 
Total 60:6 48-6 38-3 34:5 





Note: For the hierarchy, using permutations, p= 1/24 1/24=< -001. 


The data made it possible to estimate the compounding effect of the two 
dimensions of status, race, and religion. It is evident from Tables ] and 2 that the 
effect of low status along the two dimensions, i.e. being nonwhite and Catholic, 
is greater than that of low status along only one dimension, i.e. being either non- 
white or Catholic, which in turn is greater than that of low status in no dimensions, 
ie. being white and Protestant. 

Assuming frustration to be greater for nonwhites than for Catholics, a status 
hierarchy was postulated with four different levels: (1) white Protestant, (2) white 
Catholic, (3) nonwhite Protestant, and (4) nonwhite Catholic. It would be expected 
that paranoid and other schizophrenic reactions would increase from levels (1) to 
(4), with a corresponding decrease in chronic brain syndrome with cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis. It would also be expected that the median age at first admission would 
decrease from levels (1) to (4). These predictions are confirmed by the data in 
Tables 1 and 2. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


Using religion as a dimension of status, the findings are consistent with those 
obtained when racial membership was the dimension used: (a) there is a greater 
prevalence of extreme aggressive and withdrawal behavior in the low-status group 
than in the high, and (b) the low-status groups show an earlier onset of mental 
disorder. The similarity of findings with such qualitatively different attributes as 
race and religion suggests that status is the common underlying factor. In either 
case, the differences between high- and low-status groups may be explained in 
terms of reactions to frustration and impairment of frustration tolerance. 

The differences with respect to pattern and age of onset of mental disorder are 
accentuated because of the cumulative effect of the two status dimensions. This may 
be attributed to the greater amount of frustration experienced by persons low on 
two dimensions than by those low on one. These findings suggest a model that 
takes into account the number of low-status positions occupied by any group. 

The data indicate that the relationship between the number of low-status 
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positions and their compounding effect is not linear because of the qualitative 
differences in the dimensions. In comparing Protestants and Catholics with race 
constant, and whites and nonwhites with religion constant, the effect is greater 
for race than for religion. Also, in the postulation of the four-step hierarchy, the 
data show a greater effect for nonwhite Protestants than for white Catholics. These 
findings are not unexpected, since the authors believe that the frustration arising 
out of differences in status is greater for racial membership than for religious 
affiliation. In developing a more refined model it is apparent that qualitative 
differences among dimensions of status as well as number of status positions must 
be taken into account. 
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First-Impression Formation 


and Authoritarianism 
SOLIS L. KATES 





THE purpose of this study is to inquire into the role of a personality factor— 
that of authoritarianism—in the formation of first impressions. To this end, we 
have systematically varied the perceivers with respect to the dimension of authori- 
tarianism. This variation is expected to be associated with the differences in the 
first impressions formed of stimulus persons by the perceivers. In keeping with 
Scheerer’s viewpoint (9), we believe that the authoritarian attitude of the perceiver 
will contribute in a significant way to his representation of and attraction to 
stimulus persons. It may be mentioned, in this connection, that Sullivan (11) 
emphasized as well that understanding of others is essentially accomplished by the 
perceiver in terms of his own attitudes and interpretative criteria. 

A number of studies have shown that the degree of authoritarianism has influ- 
enced first impressions. One finding is that the high-authoritarian perceiver tends 
to view peers as high in their level of authoritarianism, whether these peers are 
high or low (10). The estimates by the low-authoritarian perceiver are more variable 
and are in the middle or high range regardless of the level of authoritarianism in 
the stimulus person (10). Also relevant here is the evidence of another study which 
reports greater sensitivity of the low-authoritarian perceiver to the psychological 
differences between the properties of a stimulus person (8). 

Many investigations of authoritarianism and first-impression formation have 
been concerned with the accuracy of the estimates of authoritarianism made by 
perceivers who vary in authoritarianism. However, Jones went beyond this 
restricted goal and shifted the emphasis from accuracy of prediction to judgements 
of personal characteristics in stimulus persons that could be attributed to differences 
in authoritarianism in judges (8). Our investigation involves obtaining the same 
judgements, although it differs essentially from Jones’s in three ways: (a) He 
presented one stimulus person to each S; we presented two stimulus persons to 
each S. (b) The stimulus person was designated by Jones as a prospective leader; 
in the current study, the two stimulus persons were presented as college students, or 
peers of the Ss. (c) Two personal properties of the stimulus person, in Jones’s 
research, were systematically varied, namely, autocratic or democratic leadership 
and forceful or passive power; in our research, the stimulus persons were respec- 
tively high and low in authoritarianism. 

One of our interests is in the contribution that clinical materials make to the 
judgements of naive perceivers. It has been noted that we gain knowledge of the 
stimulus person’s properties from what he says as well as from his physiognomic 
qualities (6). In addition, the pertinent research on authoritarianism indicates that, 
on the basis of what stimulus persons say about themselves, about sex, and about 
other individuals, correct inferences can be drawn about the stimulus persons’ level 
of ethnocentrism, which is highly correlated with authoritarianism (1). This latter 
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conclusion properly applies to expert judges only. Yet it may well be that naive 
perceivers, too, can draw correct inferences when given clinical materials. 

The major hypothesis of this research may be stated as follows: The level of 
authoritarianism in perceivers is related to (a) their estimates of authoritarianism 
in stimulus persons, (b) their judgements of the personal qualities of these stimulus 
persons, and (c) their attraction to these stimulus persons. Two auxiliary hypotheses 
include (a) there will be no relationship between level of authoritarianism in per- 
ceivers and how well their estimates of authoritarianism in male stimulus persons 
reflect the distribution of authoritarianism in a population of fellow male students, 
and (b) clinical materials about stimulus persons will not help perceivers who are 
naive to discriminate accurately between levels of authoritarianism present in these 
stimulus persons. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


A total of 96 perceivers (hereafter referred to as Ss) constituted the subject 
population. Half of this group was composed of the 24 male Ss and the 24 female 
Ss who had achieved the highest scores on the F-scale out of a total population of 
422 students. The other 48 Ss, again composed of 24 males and 24 females, had 
earned the lowest F-scale scores. 


Materials 


1. Stimulus Persons. Two stimulus persons were selected, one high and one low 
in authoritarianism. It must be noted that these two stimulus persons were not 
physically present. Rather, verbatim reports describing some significant attitudes 
and experiences of the stimulus persons were presented to the Ss as the stimuli. 
These verbatim clinical materials of the high-authoritarian stimulus person (Mack) 
and of the low-authoritarian stimulus person (Larry) appear on pp. 788-9 and 
pp. 809-11 respectively of The Authoritarian Personality (1). The materials included 
verbatim statements made by the stimulus persons to questions about their parents 
and siblings, their childhood experiences, their worries, sex, and marriage. The 
following are sample statements from Mack’s clinical materials in partial answer 
to the question, What did you worry about as a kid?: ‘Well, mostly about being 
held back by lack of funds. I worried about such things . . .’ Larry’s materials 
contained the following statement in partial answer to the same question: ‘One 
fear I had was in a big farmhouse we lived in when I was a kid, and it creaked in 
the wind, and I'd lie awake for an hour or more, thinking someone was there and 
being afraid . . .” The clinical materials, samples of which have just been given, 
were mimeographed and comprised three single-spaced typed pages. 


2. Tests. (a) The California F-scale consisted of 30 items drawn principally from 
Form 45 and included 10 items from Form 78 (1). The latter 10 items had been 
answered by the stimulus persons. The mean scores of the stimulus persons on these 
iiems were identical to their mean scores on the complete scale (Form 78). Of the 
30 items on the F-scale used in this study, 26 were the same as those in Form 45 
with the other 4 items only slightly modified. Table ] presents the means, the 
standard deviations, and the ranges of the F-scale scores of our four subgroups. 
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TABLE 1 MEANS, S.DS., AND RANGE OF F-SCALE SCORES OF SS 





Group Mean S.D. Range 

High Male 136-75 10:2 126 to 169 
n=24 

High Female 131-50 71 123 to 150 
n=2 

Low Male 77:75 5:1 65 to 84 
n=24 

Low Female 74-42 91 49 to 86 
n=24 


(b) The 30-trait graphic rating-scale devised by Jones in his study of authori- 
tarianism and leadership was also used (8). Each trait included two polar opposites 
(e.g. dependable-undependable) separated by 10 scale points. The clusters estab- 
lished by Jones were retained; and all scores refer to the totals for the clusters. 
The clusters include— 

1. Authoritarian syndrome: dependent, morally indignant, submissive to 
authorities willingly, non-introspective, believes the world is a dangerous place, 
power-conscious, suspicious, dependable. 

2. Power: independent, ambitious, power-conscious, forceful, gets things done, 
firm, assertive. 

3. Leadership: democratic, dependable, uses his head, assertive, natural leader, 
enjoy working under him, good officer. 

4. Positive traits: popular, generous, warm, good sense of humor, deep thinker, 
modest, dependable, uses his head, gets things done. 

5. Social sensitivity: generous, democratic, warm, sensitive to others. 

In addition, each S was asked to rate how much he liked the stimulus person 
and how much he perceived the stimulus person to like him. It must be mentioned 
that the clusters are not entirely independent since some items appear in more 
than one cluster. 


Procedure 


The initial step was to distribute the clinical materials of the stimulus persons 
to the four subgroups—High Male, High Female, Low Male, and Low Female. 
A counterbalanced sequence was followed where half of the Ss in each subgroup 
received the clinical materials of the high stimulus person (Mack) first and those 
of the low stimulus person (Larry) second; the remaining Ss received Larry’s 
materials first with those of Mack second. The Ss read carefully the clinical 
materials of the first stimulus person, completed the F-scale in the manner they 
believed the stimulus person would have responded, and then evaluated him on 
the Jones scale. These materials were returned to the E who then gave the Ss the 
materials of the second stimulus person together with the F- and Jones scales, 
which the Ss completed in the above manner. 

Finally, the discussion of the procedure must be concluded by describing the 
two measures of assumed similarity and predictive accuracy. These measures were 
obtained in the following manner, as prescribed by Cronbach and Gleser (3): (a) 
The assumed similarity score was arrived at by comparing the Ss’ own scores with 
the scores they predicted for the stimulus persons on ten predetermined F-scale 
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items. (b) The predictive accuracy score was computed by comparing the Ss’ pre- 
dicted scores for the stimulus persons with the scores of the stimulus persons, 
again on these ten F-scale items. 


RESULTS 


We find that the high-authoritarian Ss made estimates for both stimulus persons 
on the F-scale that are significantly higher than those made by the low-authori- 
tarian Ss (Table 2). This result is given further support by the finding that high- 





TABLE 2 MIXED THREE-DIMENSIONAL ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ®: © 
A B G AB 
F P F P F P F P 
1. F-scale estimates 1-91 ns 24:3 001 — ns — ns 
2. Assumed similarity 14 ns 206 -O01 1.5 ns ee 
3. Predictive accuracy 1372 ~=-001 21 ns 1-3 ns 71 025 
4. Authoritarian syndrome — ns 63 -025 - ns 2:7 ns 
5. Power 104 -005 $2 05 60 -025 — ns 
6. Leadership 254 001 100 005 22 6+ — ns 
7. Positive traits 504 8-001 29:5 001 52 05 — ns 
8. Social sensitivity 34:1 001 416 ~~ -:001 28 -10 — ns 
9. Liking for SP 254 001 147 O01 164 001 — ns 
10 


. Liked by SP 232 001 13:7 001 93 005 — ns 


a. SP=stimulus person 
b. A=SP’s level of authoritarianism 
B= Ss’ level of authoritarianism 


C=sex 
AB-=interaction of SPs and Ss 


authoritarian Ss also estimate both stimulus persons to be higher on the authori- 
tarian syndrome of the Jones scale when compared to the estimates made by the 
low-authoritarian Ss. We may conclude that the high-authoritarian Ss generally 
view the stimulus persons to be higher on authoritarianism than do the low- 
authoritarian Ss. 

The high-authoritarian Ss assign significantly greater values to the stimulus 
persons than do the low-authoritarian Ss on the dimensions of power, leadership, 
positive traits, social sensitivity. Also relevant is the finding that the high- 
authoritarian Ss like the stimulus persons more and view the stimulus persons as 
liking them more than do the low-authoritarian Ss. 

When we examine the differences in the evaluations made by our male Ss com- 
pared to our female Ss, we find that there are no significant differences in their 
F-scale estimates or in their authoritarian-syndrome estimates for the stimulus 
persons. The male Ss tend to give significantly higher judgements for the stimulus 
persons on the power and positive-traits dimensions than do the female Ss. With 
respect to the leadership and social-sensitivity dimensions, the differences between 
male and female Ss do not reach the predesignated level of significance, although 
the male Ss rate the stimulus persons higher. Our male Ss like the stimulus persons 
significantly more than do the female Ss and perceive the stimulus persons as liking 
them significantly more than do the female Ss. Conceivably, in their clinical 
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materials, both stimulus persons may have given expression to personal qualities 
that are more attractive to the male Ss than these qualities are to the female Ss. 

Let us note, additionally, from Table 2, that high-authoritarian Ss show greater 
assumed-similarity scores than do the low-authoritariar. Ss. If assumed-similarity 
scores measure psychological distance between persons, then we may infer that 
the high-authoritarian Ss perceive stimulus persons to be closer to them in authori- 
tarianism than do the low-authoritarian Ss (5). Obviously, the more accurate pre- 
dictions of authoritarianism in the high stimulus person is due to the tendency of 
both high- and low-authoritarian Ss to make many more high estimates than low 
estimates. Also, the predictive-accuracy scores of the high-authoritarian Ss are signifi- 
cantly better for the high stimulus person relative to their predictive-accuracy 
scores for the low stimulus person than are the predictive-accuracy scores of the 
low-authoritarian Ss for the high stimulus person compared with those of the low 
stimulus person. The better predictive-accuracy scores of high-authoritarian Ss for 
the high stimulus person relative to the low stimulus person may be explained 
simply by their greater tendency to estimate both stimulus persons as high authori- 
tarian. Hence, the difference between their predictions for the high and the low 
stimulus person will be magnified significantly compared to the difference of the 
predictions of the low-authoritarian Ss for the stimulus persons. We observe, too, 
that there are no differences in these measures attributable to the sex of our Ss. 
Our final conclusion seems to be that there is no difference between high- and low- 
authoritarian Ss in their ability to evaluate the level of authoritarianism in stimulus 
persons. 

The estimates of the low-authoritarian Ss are significantly more variable than 
are those of the high-authoritarian Ss on the ten F-scale items and on their total 
F-scale scores (Table 3). It must be indicated, though, that there is no significant 


TABLE 3 TWO-DIMENSIONAL ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ®: ° 
A B AB 
F P F P F P 
1. differences between Ss’ predictions 
for each SP on each of 10 items 15-3 ‘001 — ns 8:2 ‘01 
2. differences between Ss’ F-scale esti- 
mates for each SP 10:9 005 — ns — ns 


3. differences between Ss’ evaluations 
for each SP on authoritarian 
syndrome — ns 


a. SP=stimulus person 
b. A=Level of Ss’ authoritarianism 


= Sex 
AB=Ss’ authoritarianism x sex 


difference in variability in the authoritarian-syndrome measure of the low- 
authoritarian Ss as compared to the high-authoritarian Ss. The final result in this 
series of computations indicates that high-authoritarian female Ss are significantly 
less variable in their predictions on the ten items than are high-authoritarian male 
Ss when contrasted with the difference in variability between low-authoritarian 
female and male Ss. The conclusion that the high-authoritarian Ss are more in- 
flexible in their views seems to derive some support from these findings. 
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How the Ss estimated the F-scale scores of the stimulus persons is more fully 
conveyed by Table 4. All scores estimated by the Ss are categorized into high and 
middle and low, each category having as its range of scores the very scores that 
were used in selecting the high- and low-authoritarian Ss. We may begin by noting 
that the high-authoritarian Ss, both male and female, assign the stimulus persons 
predominantly to the high-authoritarian category. The low-authoritarian Ss, both 
male and female, make use of the high- and middle-authoritarian categories 


TABLE 4 ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS’ SCORES ON THE F-SCALE AND THE EXPECTED AND 
OBSERVED ESTIMATES OF THE F-SCALE SCORES FOR THE STIMULUS PERSONS 


High Middle Low Chi-square 


(126+) (85 to 125) (30 to 84) value 
Actual number 32 214 33 — 
Percentage 11 77 12 — 
Expected 2:64 18-48 2:88 ~- 
Observed 
1. High Male Ss for low SP 23 1 0 156-4** 
2. High Male Ss for high SP 20 4 0 109-8** 
3. Low Male Ss for low SP 11 2 1 52:3** 
4. Low Male Ss for high SP 10 4 0 17:2%* 
5. High Female Ss for low SP 20 4 0 109-8** 
6. High Female Ss for high SP 19 5 0 89-0** 
7. Low Female Ss for low SP 14 7 3 43-5** 
8 3 2 12:4** 


. Low Female Ss for high SP 9 1 


** Significant at the -01 level. 


principally in their estimates. In addition, the expected number of F-scale estimates 
for each category was calculated by multiplying the actual percentage in that 
category by 24, the number of estimates to be made by each group. All the chi- 
square values are significant. 

There remain to be discussed the two stimulus persons and their respective 
evaluations by all the Ss. Initially, it must be stated that the high and the low 
stimulus persons were not distinguished in their level of authoritarianism on the 
basis of the clinical material. As for their personal qualities, it must be mentioned 
that the stimulus persons were significantly differentiated. In contrast to the low 
stimulus person, the high stimulus person was evaluated as significantly more 
powerful, as possessing greater leadership capacity, as having more positive traits, 
as manifesting greater social sensitivity, as better liked, and as liking the Ss more. 


DISCUSSION 


The inference is made that the high- and low-authoritarian Ss used the identical 
cue that the stimulus persons were fellow college students, and therefore peers, 
to arrive at different views of them. The high-authoritarian Ss, it is believed, 
construed this cue to mean that the stimulus persons were ingroup members; the 
consequence was that the high-authoritarian Ss organized the presented informa- 
tion to infer that the stimulus persons were high authoritarian. This follows if we 
are permitted the bold assumption that the high-authoritarian Ss tend to view 
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peers as members of the ingroup. This category of ingroup-outgroup membership 
is one of the rigid, stereotypical, and highly accessible categories that the high- 
authoritarian Ss fashion and use in order to avoid the ambiguities of their social 
relations (1, 2). Once having categorized the stimulus persons as ingroup members, 
the high-authoritarian Ss endowed them with authoritarian attitudes that were 
similar to their own. 

We now need to discuss the estimates of the low-authoritarian Ss, in whose 
eyes the stimulus persons appear to be high or middle in their level of authori- 
tarianism. Conceivably, the low-authoritarian Ss have also constructed a readily 
accessible category, namely, that college students, who are peers, are dissimilar 
to them in authoritarian attitudes. What we are saying here is that the low- 
authoritarian Ss are not free from the tendency of organizing somewhat rigidly 
their social world; what distinguishes the low- from the high-authoritarian Ss is 
the greater variability of their estimates. And since their estimates include those of 
middle as well as high authoritarianism, the net effect is that they make significantly 
lower estimates of authoritarianism than do the high-authoritarian Ss. In making 
these estimates, the cue that the stimulus persons are peers appears to have greater 
significance than do the cues given by the clinical information. 

The conclusions of another study furnish support to our view that the low- 
authoritarian Ss categorize the stimulus persons as distant from them on the 
dimension of authoritarianism. This study concludes that the Ss’ low values will 
be used in describing stimulus persons whom the Ss perceive as being remote in 
personal or other characteristics (4). Also, these investigators have speculated that 
there would be an increased use of the judges’ high values in describing stimulus 
persons where the latter are perceived as being similar to the judges. Surely, we 
may argue that the high-authoritarian Ss exemplify the tendency to use their own 
high attitudes as anchoring-points for describing the stimulus persons. This 
tendency, and the result with assumed similarity, permit us to conclude more 
confidently that the high-authoritarian Ss categorize the stimulus persons as in- 
group members. Because of their tendency to categorize inadequately their peers, 
both high- and low-authoritarian Ss do not reflect accurately the contingent prob- 
abilities of the occurrence of authoritarianism in their male peers, assuming that 
the sample of 179 students is representative of the male student body of about 
1,800. Parenthetically, it should be noted that these students constituted a one 
hundred per cent male sample of the introductory psychology class. 

A second focus of this discussion draws upon the findings that the high- 
authoritarian Ss rate the stimulus persons more favorably on power, leadership, 
positive traits, and social sensitivity than do the low-authoritarian Ss. Further- 
more, the high-authoritarian Ss like the stimulus persons better and perceive that 
the stimulus persons like them better. Supporting evidence for these results is 
derived from Jones’s study (8), which shows that the high-authoritarian Ss evalu- 
ated the stimulus person as significantly higher on leadership, and higher, although 
not significantly, on power and positive traits than did the low-authoritarian Ss. 
Jones also found that the high-authoritarian Ss liked their prospective leader signi- 
ficantly more than did the low-authoritarian Ss (8). Jones’s conclusion is that the 
high-authoritarian Ss are more favorably inclined toward the stimulus person 
regardless of his personal characteristics, probably because he is a constituted 
authority figure (8). In the light of our results, Jones’s conclusion may be extended 
to include stimulus persons who are peers. 
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There is the necessity of reconciling this conclusion with some propositions 
advanced by authoritarian theory (1). The latter theory stresses generalized hostility, 
the world-as-a-jungle attitude, mistrust, and moralistic condemnation as being 
manifested by the high-authoritarian Ss. These apparently oppositional trends may 
be explained if we remember that the high-authoritarian Ss manifest an uncritical 
and favorable attitude toward ingroup members whereas the low-authoritarian Ss 
are more critical (1). These results also tend to confirm Heider’s proposal that 
judges tend toward similarity in their separate evaluations of the parts of a causal 
unit, for instance, a stimulus person and his properties (7). It seems safe to extend 
this proposal and to state that greater liking for one component of a causal unit 
is accompanied by more favorable evaluations of its other components. We are 
not stating that liking produces favorable evaluations of the stimulus persons or 
that the favorable evaluations of the stimulus persons result in liking for them. 

There remains to be mentioned that the high-authoritarian Ss manifest greater 
liking for the stimulus persons whom they describe as possessing their own high 
values. The low-authoritarian Ss do not show as much liking for the stimulus 
persons whom they judge as having different values. These results accord with the 
conclusion of Fensterheim and Tresselt, who state that judges manifest greater 
liking for stimulus persons who are evaluated as having values resembling those 
of the judges (4). But there is no justification for any statement associating liking 
and projection of attitudes in a causal relationship. 

Turning now to the issue of clinical information and its effects upon first 
impressions, we note that this information did not help the relatively naive Ss to 
distinguish between the stimulus persons’ level of authoritarianism. It is most 
instructive that this latter result occurred when it is recalled that the Ss readily 
distinguished between the stimulus persons on personal qualities and attractiveness. 
Here it should be stated that the Ss found the high-authoritarian stimulus person 
to be endowed with more favorable personal attributes than the low-authoritarian 
stimulus person. It is likely that the principal distinguishing features are the high- 
authoritarian stimulus person’s more conventionalized approach to his father, to 
sex and marriage, and to his use of plausible excuses for his failures. Now let us 
state that all the above conclusions are tentatively offered. 


SUMMARY 


The principal task of this study was to investigate how the level of authori- 
tarianism in perceivers affected their first impressions of stimulus persons. 

Case materials of two stimulus persons, one high and one low in authori- 
tarianism, were administered in counterbalanced sequence to four subgroups of 
Ss: 24 high-authoritarian males, 24 high-authoritarian females, 24 low-authori- 
tarian males, and 24 low-authoritarian females. In order to evaluate the stimulus 
persons, the Ss completed the F-scales and the Jones graphic rating-scales after 
reading the appropriate clinical materials. 

Our results indicated that the high-authoritarian Ss evaluated the stimulus per- 
sons as manifesting significantly more authoritarianism, power, leadership, social 
sensitivity, positive traits, and personal attractiveness than did the low-authori- 
tarian Ss. The stimulus persons were not distinguished on the basis of their authori- 
tarianism; but the high-authoritarian stimulus person was perceived as possessing 
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more power, leadership, positive traits, social sensitivity, and personal attractive- 
ness than the low-authoritarian stimulus person. The estimates made by both high- 
and low-authoritarian Ss did not accurately reflect the distribution of authori- 
tarianism in a population of fellow male students. 

In the discussion, the inference was made that the high- and low-authoritarian 
Ss used the identical cue that the stimulus persons were peers to arrive at different 
views of the stimulus persons. The high-authoritarian Ss, it was believed, construed 
this cue to categorize the stimulus persons as ingroup members; the consequence 
was that the high-authoritarian Ss evaluated both stimulus persons as possessing 
high-authoritarian and favorable personal qualities. The low-authoritarian Ss, on 
the basis of this cue, assigned high- or middle-authoritarian values to both stimulus 
persons and evaluated them more critically and objectively. That clinical materials 
about the stimulus persons did not help the Ss to distinguish between the two 
stimulus persons with respect to their authoritarianism was obvious; but it was 
likewise obvious that the. Ss could, on the basis of the very same materials, distin- 
guish between the two stimulus persons, rating the personal qualities of the high 
stimulus person more favorably. 
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